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Birth of a Christian New Left 


LAURENS OTTER reviews 


Papers from the Lamb* by a group of Christian Socialists. The Malvern Press. 1s, 3d. 


INCE Hungary there has been a general ferment among Socialists—not least 
among Christian Socialists. However the Christian New Left has taken 
longer to appear and is somewhat less inspiring than its secular brother. 


The first sign of its emergence came some 
time ago with the“ Papers from the Lamb,” 
which Tom Driberg later described as hav- 
ing “impact and comprehensiveness.” 


The first of six of these Papers, on Com- 
mon Ownership, rightly shows that in the 
Early Church, the spiritual and material 
communion (Koinonia) were inseparable 
and second only to the Ecclesia (Sacra- 
mental Church). It shows with some con- 
siderable clarity that there are a variety of 
forms of common ownership, that the 
defects inherent in nationalization were in 
large part unnecessary. But though the 
history of Christian Socialism is by and 
large the history of Guild Socialism they 
absolutely fail to mention this. 


They advocate an improved form of 
nationalization as the basis of the new 
society ensuring ‘‘at the outset that the 
management is in sympathy with the social 
aims of the nationalized industry ” and in- 
troducing “a larger measure of industrial 
democracy,” (my italics). 


However this Paper by and large advo- 
cates many worth-while reforms (though 
one is somewhat shocked therefore to learn 
that “the sine qua non of socialist society 
—common ownership—is now a fact 
throughout a quarter of the world, thanks 
to the Russian and Chinese Revolutions.” 


The second Paper is excellent, at least in 
phraseology on the same lines as the United 
Nations Charter, though not quite as in- 
spiring; it reproduces facts on missionaries 
and David Livingstone that will not be new 
to readers of Peace News. 


*1 Common Ownership, 11 Human and 
Racial Equality, HI International Peace, 
IV Wnity Among Christians, V Christians 


and the Soviet Union, VI The Obligation 
of Prayer and of Thought. 
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Unfortunately, the Third Paper on Inter- 
national Peace is as hypocritical as pacifists 


| have grown to expect politicians to be. 


Three and a half pages on the dangers of 
nuclear war and the brutality of imperial 
war, the levels of armaments, and the fact 
that a nuclear war is not reconcileable with 
any doctrine of the just war historically 
advanced by non-pacifist Christians lead to 
precisely nothing. What is more, many 
people will not after having casually read 
the Lambs, realize that they are not uni- 
lateralist, since they are as ambiguous in 
their declarations as the British Peace Com- 
mittee. 


(My criticisms of the Fourth are largely 
theological and not suitable for Peace News; 
it contains however a happy rejection of the 
“Holy War motive” though for somewhat 
less happy reasons—“ because inevitably it 
tends to treat all revolutionary movements 
as a menace and thereby deliberately or 
unconsciously to ally Christianity with re- 
actionary interests.”’) 


The Fifth Paper reveals a profound ignor- 
ance of the economics of Russia, coupled 


with a quite pathetic wish to believe that 
it is a socialist society with only one or two 
minor flaws; and though corrupt politicians 
certainly gained power, they were not in 
Russia the product of an economic and 
power structure, as are our corrupt politi- 
cians in the West. 


The Sixth Paper is on the Spiritual 
Koinonia and is far the best—it is even 
theologically orthodox. 


The birth of this Christian New Left 
however was delayed till January 22, when 
Fr. John Groser delivered an _ excellent 
speech, Canon (designate) Stanley Evans 
gave us a pleasant (and by and large 
accurate) historical lecture; and Tom Dri- 
berg “gave us the political angle’; (Chris- 
tian charity forbids me to comment). 


The actual delivery being carried out at 
a conference held next day, when the 
Christian Socialist Movement was formed, 
it was perhaps symbolic that in order to 
form it, a motion adjourning discussion of 
what socialism is was moved, As yet the 
position is that the Papers from the Lamb 
are the basis of the new organization, but 
are not binding upon it; there is a steering 
Committee appointed to arrange another 
conference and to inform the membership 
of the basic policy of the new organization. 
One thing only is certain—the CSM is not 
socialist; if asked whether it is Christian I 
can only recall the curate’s egg. 


COs BEFORE LONDON TRIBUNAL 
Lovely picture wins appeal 


from our special correspondent 


AN eloquent group of silent witnesses 

appeared on behalf of Patrick J 
Lovely before the London Appellate 
Tribunal for Conscientious Objectors 
on Monday February 8. 


Some clad diversely in military style, one 
formally attired and top-hatted, others in 
more customary garb, they sombrely occu- 
pied a 35 sq. ft. canvas brought into the 
tribunal chamber to illustrate that even two 
years previously he had been deeply con- 
cerned about war. 


His representative, Denis Hayes explained 
that Patrick Lovely had devoted a whole 
year to painting this picture, showing the 
intensity of his feeling in the matter. The 
appellant’s wife said in evidence that her 
husband was not good at expressing him- 
self in words, he was a painter and his 
medium visual. 


This was borne out by the comparison 
of his halting discussion of his conscientious 
objection with his lively description of what 
the picture had represented to him: the old 
soldier with his beliefs in the things he had 
fought for, the military organization to 
which apellant had a conscientious objection, 
the political figure, the ordinary people, 
and the dead woman symbolising the vic- 
tims. As a painting he pronounced it now 
an embarrassment to him. 

TEACHER’S CASE 

“You have progressed since then?” asked 
the Chairman; ‘I hope I’ve progressed,” 
came the fervent reply. After considering 
this and the evidence of Mrs. Lovely and 
several letters, the Tribunal allowed his 
appeal against the London Local Tribunal’s 
dismissal and registered him on condition 


that he did specified civil work for a period 
of two years and 60 days. 


The terms of a conditional registration 
were the subject of four appeals. In the case 
of Brian Eastop who was appealing for the 
inclusion of teaching, letters from his head- 
master and the Borough Education Com- 
mittee gave evidence of staff shortage. His 
representative, Mr. R. Thompson, a regional 
official of the National Union of Teachers, 
contrasted this position with that in the 
occupations listed in appellant’s present 
conditional registration, saying that three of 
these already contained a measure of unem- 
ployment. 


A tribunal member suggested that if he 
had not had a conscientious objection Brian 
Eastop would have had to break his career 
and go into the Forces; it was a question of 
justice. Representative interpreted the inten- 
tions of the Act as surely having been that 
when men were conditionally registered they 
should be directed to the most suitable form 
of employment in the national interest, and 
in the present situation teaching was as 
much in the national interest as any of the 
other forms. The appeal was dismissed. 


The appeal was also dismissed of Edward 
J. Butler who wished to have teaching in- 
cluded so that whilst giving two years 
service to the community he could gain 
valuable experience in this and other social 
work before going to Sicily to assist Danilo 
Dolci. He had been learning Italian for 
this purpose, and the brief demonstration 
he gave at the Chairman’s request impressed 
at least one hearer. 


THIRD APPEARANCE 


Gerald Darnley, brought from Wormwood 
Scrubs. was currently serving a sentence of 
six months’ imprisonment having been 
convicted, as the Chairman put it, of “ the 
offence created by Section 8 ” of the Nation- 
al Service Act, 1948. 


He was appealing to this Tribunal for 
the second time, and on this occasion, his 
third appearance before a CO Tribunal, his 
conscience was recognised and he was 
registered as a CO conditionally upon his 
undertaking work in forestry, on the land, 
or in a hospital as a porter, orderly, stoker 
or stretcher bearer. 


BEC broadcasts 


fINHE Opium War and its origins will be 
= considered in a Third Programme 
feature tonight, Friday, February 26, at 8.20 
p.m, 


It lasted three years between British and 
Chinese land forces along the Chinese coast, 
and ended in 1842 with the Treaty of Nan- 
king—which managed not to mention opium 
at all, but brought Hong Kong under the 
British flag. 


The young Gladstone said at the time: 
“A war more unjust in its origin, a war 
more calculated in its progress to cover this 
country with permanent disgrace, I do not 
know, and I have not read of.” 


FORMOSA 


SOMERSAULT 
By Adele Rickett 


of the Peace Literature Service, Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee. 


China’s Taiwan, by Derek Bryan. London, 
Britain-China Friendship Association, 
1959,, 33pp. Is. 


e: (CHINA’S TAIWAN” is a very 

helpful, informative little pamphlet 
on the history of British and American 
policy toward Taiwan (Formosa) from 
1945 to the present. 


As a member of the British Consular and 
Foreign Service, Derek Bryan lived and 
worked in China from 1933 to 1951, and he 
writes with assurance about events which 
he witnessed from the “front line.” 


Quoting extensively from British and 
American official documents, Mr. Bryan 
reviews with extreme clarity the gradual 
shift in attitude of official US and British 
circles toward Taiwan. According to the 
Cairo Declaration of 1943, “.. . all the 
territories Japan has stolen from the 
Chinese, such as Manchuria, Formosa, and 
the Pescadores, shall be restored to the 
Republic of China.” In December, 1949, 
the US State Department stated : “ Formosa, 
politically, geographically, and strategically, 
is part of China in no way especially dis- 
tinguished or important.” But in recent 


years policies such as “Two Chinas,” 
“ internationalisation,” “ self-determina- 
tion,” “United Nations trusteeship,” and 


“an independent Formosa ” have been dis- 
cussed with more and more frequency. 


Westerners who do not have access to 
Chinese sources will find the section on 
Chinese government documents particularly 
helpful. Statements by Chou En-lai and 
P’eng Te-huai present the position of the 
People’s Government with regard to 
Taiwan. The pamphlet closes with a his- 
torical summary of the island from 1607 to 
1959. 


In summary, Mr. Bryan has given us ia 
33 short pages a wealth of source material, 
invaluable for those who want to study the 
question of Taiwan. The pamphlet is avail- 
able in the US from Peace Literature Ser- 
vice, American Friends Service Committee, 
20 South 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa, at 
20 cents. 


Plan your holidays with 
PEACE NEWS 


You will enjoy a holiday provided by a PN 
advertiser, Brochures and suggestions free 
(send S.A.E.). 


PN Holiday Bureau 
5 Caledonian Road, London, N.] 


NEW SHERWOOD SCHOOL, EPSOM 


A Co-educational. progressive, parent- 
owned school, emphasising co-operation 
rather than competition, takes day and 
boarding pupils 5 to 18. EPSOM 9619 


SORAETE DECORA RRASECHH RAF OCHERERROS DAD OED aR ee 


Read about the background to the 
boycott, the political and social con- 
ditions that led to the use of desperate 


remedies, in the only international 


magazine on Africa, published IN 


AFRICA... 


Read what South Africans, black and white, 
fee] abouc their situation in 


se 
africa south 
the magazine of Africa’s rebellion 
A full-scale censorship scheme is due to be 
introduced in South Africa within the next 


few months. ‘ Africa South’ is determined ta 
carry en, but it needs your support. 


Help us to BEAT THE CENSOR by 
subscribing : 


lés. a year, 11s. to students 


Obtainable from : U.K. Representative, 
31a John Adam St., Lendon, W.C.2 
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-——By Sybil Morrison—— 


CAPTAIN 
BOYCOTT 


Punish, coerce (person, class, nation) 
by systematic refusal of social or com- 
mercial relations Oxford Dictionary de- 
finition of “ boycott.” 


BOYCOTT. Sanctions. War. These 

words have an uncomfortable con- 
notation for pacifists who, naturally, 
are uncertain as to the validity of using 
weapons of any kind that are designed 
to coerce. 

Economic sanctions may not be exactly 
the same, either in effect or intention, as 
a boycott, but the definition, nevertheless, is 
very little different. 


When Parnell became President of the 
National Land League in 1879 he was in- 
strumental in securing the withdrawal of 
labour from Captain Charles Cunningham 
Boycott who was then the Agent for Lord 
Erne’s large estates in Ireland. 


The object of the League was to secure 
ownership of the land for the occupiers, 
and though Parnell was ultimately acquitted 
of some of the acts of murder and violence 
perpetrated by members of the league, he 
was certainly responsible for Captain Boy- 
cott’s inability to obtain men to work the 
land for his employer, 


That Boycott’s name should still live as 
the noun for a particular action of which 
he was the victim and not the instigator, is 
one of those strange but interesting anom- 
alies of the English language. 


The boycott of South African goods in 
Britain as a protest against apartheid is, of 
course, not the same as economic sanctions 
in the sense that it is not undertaken by one 
Government against another, and is planned 
to last only a month as a “token” action 
more than any real effort to coerce the 
supporters of apartheid to change their 
policy. 

* 


The difficulty for some pacifists lies in 
the fact that a boycott, even if only 
“token,” is aimed not to convert, but to 
coerce, and moreover, whatever sacrifice 
may be involved in this instance by the 
coloured people themselves in South Africa, 
no sacrifice is involved for those in Britain 
who do not buy South African goods. 


It is possible to buy oranges and sherry 
from Franco’s Spain, and all other goods 
with the exception perhaps of diamonds 
can be procured from other countries. I 
am not aware, personally, of ever having 
bought South African goods, and it will 
mean nothing to me to continue not to do 
so. 


To show sympathy and support for those 
suffering the cruel consequences of the 
apartheid laws is of the utmost importance, 
particularly in Britain where the people 
know nothing of such lack of humanity and 
freedom, even though there is apartheid in 
British protectorates. 


It might have been possible, though obvi- 
ously difficult to organise, to secure agree- 
ment from all those now preparing to take 
part in the month's “token” boycott, for a 
whole day's fast on the Sunday following 
the Trafalgar Square meeting on Saturday. 


This would have meant at least a small 
sacrifice, even though not at all commen- 
surate with the suffering in South Africa, 
for those who took part in it, and it might 
also have had a tremendous and indeed far 
greater effect than the refusal to buy goods 
which can easily be bought elsewhere and 
which involves no sacrifice whatever. 


for those who look upon boycotts and 
sanctions as a method of “ war,” it is un- 
thinkable to take part in a “token” war, 
and in the Peace Pledge Union, where each 
member interprets the pledge in the light of 
his own conscience, it is to be hoped that 
those who have a conscientious objection to 
boycotts will receive the same understand- 
ing and tolerance as is given to those who 
have a conscientious objection to war. 


“1 renounce war and | will never | 
support or sanction another ” 
This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 
Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarters 
i DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 
| 6, Endsleigh Straet Lendon, W.C.] 


~ 


People and places 


U.S. direct action against racism 


NEGRO students in several North Carolina towns have taken direct action 
in the last three weeks to help break down segregation at snack bars. 


In Charlotte 150 well-dressed students 
filed into six department stores and sat at 
snack bars. White waitresses ignored them 
and the stores closed the counters, When 
one store closed its doors altogether the 
Negroes left quietly. 


The practice in North Carolina is that 
Negroes are served at snack bars only 
while standing. 


The Negroes’ resistance campaign in this 
area began at Greensboro on February 6. 
Snack bars there remained closed even after 
students called off further demonstrations 


discrimination in the 
United States is still a major prob- 
lem. Here the debate is taken up 


Racial 


in the street: citizens, poster- 
bearers and police confront ex- 
tended segregation in the schools. 
The picture is from a new pam- 
phlet “ Cracking the Colour Line ” 
(CORE, New York, 1 dollar) by 
PN contributor Jim Peck which 
will be reviewed shortly. 


for a fortnight, In Durham and Winston- 
Salem, where the campaign went into its 
second day, several stores kept their snack 
bars closed, 
These four towns are considered to be 
among the most liberal in the state in 
their attitude to race relations—all have 


token desegregation in their public 
schools. 
A Negro theological student, Joseph 


Charles Jones, who, according to Reuter, 
“appeared to guide” the group at Char- 
lotte, told reporters: “I have no malice, 
no jealousy, no hatred, no envy. All I want 
is to come in and place my order and be 
served—and leave a tip if I feel like it.” 

Now the resistance movement has spread 
to cities in Virginia, Florida, South Caro- 
lina and Tennessee. The campaign has been 
directed chiefly at branches of the chain 
stores of Woolworth, and Kress and Co., 
both of whom allow local managers to 
decide whether coloured people should be 
served food, 

The number of white students protesting 
has steadily increased, too. How about this 
for the signs outside lunch counters that 
have been closed down by the management : 
“Closed for repairs” and “Closed in the 
interest of public safety.” 

Pardon me, Comrade, but won’t that be 
the headlines in Pravda tomorrow ? 


@ This type of non-violent action to 
break down the colour bar has been widely 
used and developed for many years across 
the United States by the Congress of Racial 
Equalii,, an organisation in which pacifists 
have played a leading part since its founda- 
tion. 


Small brick 


“ Another foolish remark often heard is 
that Americans have a right to knw what is 
going on. Most people realise the foolish- 
ness of such a suggestion. Keep in mind 
that public news media present only as 
much infarmation as the Government wants 
to release.’—From a US Air Force manual 
issued for reserve NCOs of the Continental 
Air Command. 


Bring out the best? 


BAYARD RUSTIN was quoted in 

a PN editorial recently as say- 

ing: “ The real contribution of the Sahara 

project is . . . that it demonstrated a non- 

violent form of resistance which appeals 
primarily to the best in Africans.” 


Just so that we don’t get too starry-eyed 
about the development of non-violence in 
Africa, let me tell you about the Ghana 
newspaper I looked at recently. 


The front page had a long and vigorous 
denunciation of the French A-test which 
was very heartening to read, I idly turned 
the page over and my eye caught sight of a 
picture of five young Ghanaians in military 
uniform. The opening of the story read : 


“Among many overseas cadets now 
studying at the Royal Military Academy 
at Sandhurst are five Ghanaians who will 
soon be commissioned as officers of the 
Ghana Army, Since the school was 
founded a hundred and fifty years ago, 
the majority of British Regular Army 
officers have received their cadet training 
there, 

“Among them were Field-Marshal 
Alexander, Field-Marshal Montgomery 
and General Ayub Khan of Pakistan.” 
It seems as if somebody has been demon- 

strating a method that appeals to the “ not 
so best”? in Africans as well! 


Anatomy of a strike 


“dE think it is very probable that 
the workers in industry, who read day after 
day of millionaires and their doings, must 
feel in some vague way that they ought to 
have some share in this fantastic wealth 
floating around, and so the envious and the 
discontented get together and start agitating 
for still higher wages and shorter hours 
... ’—from a letter in The Times, Feb- 
Tuary 2. 


Harps, halos and hard cash 


AYOLA,. A new word which con- 

jures up pictures of song-pluggers 

paying vast bribes to disc jockeys to feature 
their latest masterpieces. 

The payola scandal has put the whole 
“pop” music profession under a big dark 
cloud with the public, This, says one of 
the Big Shots in Tin Pan Alley, explains the 
current glut of pseudo-religious pop songs. 
Heaven, angels, the lot were hastily called 
in tO create an atmosphere of “ purity” 
more acceptable to the public, Business is 
business, 

There’s nothing like being in a profession 


where ycu can provide your own white- 
wash. An advantage shared by politicians. 


Overheard in the House 


Mr. Emrys Hughes: Would the Minister 
tell us what would happen to a chaplain 
who delivered a sermon on the text, “ Thou 
shalt not kill” ? 


Mr, Harold Watkinson (Minister of De- 
fence) : I have, perhaps, not yet had enough 
experience in my present office to tell 
what my religious responsibilities are. 

—Question Time in the House of Com- 
mons, February 10, 1960. 


—Phyz 
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The not-so-mighty pen 


“IT may be going to prison in a:day or 
two,” I told Bernard Boothroyd, former 
PN Editor, then enjoying a well-earned 
retirement. That was last December. For 
the past two months, he has travelled up 
from the country twice or more a week 
to help at Caledonian Rd. 1 was so 
impressed with the gaiety of his appeals 
for the Peace News Fund that I have 
begged him to carry on with them, So 
here he is again with a dent in his retire- 
ment.—THE EDITor. 


ONE of the most oft- 

repeated misquotations 
in our language is that 
gross mis-statement of fact 
—“the pen is mightier 
than the sword.” 

It is of course nothing 
of the sort and nobody 
ever said it was. 

What has happened is 
that in the course of endless parrot-like 
repetitions the original statement has lost 
its qualifying clause. What Lord Lytton 
actually said was—“ Beneath the rule of 
men entirely great, the pen is .. .” ete. 


And are we ruled by men entirely great ? 
Despite the glory of Suez, I cannot honestly 
say we are, Though I admit we’ve got an 
unusually high percentage of Old Etonians. 

It is true that for many centuries the pen 
has made incessant attacks upon the sword. 
But after every engagement the sword, or 
its contemporary substitute, has remained 
unblunted. 


Nevertheless, we are confident that one 
day the pen will prove the mightier of the 
two, otherwise we shouldn’t bother to go 
on writing Peace News. But our pens need 
reinforcements. 


I fear it is little use waiting until we have 
entirely great rulers. There seems little 
prospect of their appearance within the 
near future. I have consulted the stars, but 
all I got was a giggle from Venus. 


We must therefore rely upon other re- 
sources. “Money gets mastery,” wrote the 
poet Herrick. “When no force else can 
get the masterdom, fight thou with silver.” 

Let's try that, shall we? Thanking you 
in anticipation. 

B. J. BOOTHROYD. 


Total since Feb. 1; £157 19s. 5d. 
Still needed: £2,342, 


Anonymous contributions gratefully 
acknowledged: 17s.; Hollywood 10s.; Sal- 
bridge 5Ss.; Driffield 30s.; ‘‘ Sympathiser ” 
10s.: Maidenhead £1. 

Please make cheques, etc., pavable te 


Lady Clare Annesley, Treasurer, Peace 
News, 5, Caledonian Rd. London, N.! 


OUR FRONT PAGE PICTURE 


CHILDREN IN EXILE: You get 
grim faced at an early age in exile, just 
like tiny Mapula Mantsoe. 


The pictures by Peter Magybana and 
G. R. Naidoo, the captions and text of the 
article on page six, “They are banished ia 
South Africa,” are reproduced by kind per- 
mission of the South African monthly, the 
“ Drum.” 
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Afriea, before ... 


those who remember the seemingly intermin- 
able campaigns for Indian Home Rule (to say 
nothing of Irish), the pace of developments in 
Africa is breath-taking. After all, though the 
Afrikaaners may often sound generations behind 
the times, they are only one. It is barely twenty- 
five years since PN was founded, and in those days 
even Indian Independence looked remote—African 
was beyond the horizon. For all the news of them 
that ever reached the papers, indeed, our African 
colonies might not have existed. They were just 
ted splodges on the map—whose sole and sufficient 
purpose, our school teachers gave us to under- 
stand, was to stay red. Who, outside the lunatic 
fringe, would have foreseen a British Government 
—a Conservative Government at that—positively 
forcing the white minority in Kenya to accept a 
black legislature ? 


What, no Amritsar massacres ? No perfervid debates in the 
House ? Not so much as a doubtful division ? Surely, 
one is tempted to exclaim, there must be a snag! Could 
Suez really have been the last convulsive twitch of the 
lion’s tail—the last hollow throb of the Churchillian tom- 
tom before, worn out With its fifty years’ beating, it was 
bequeathed as a sacred relic to the League of Empire 
Loyalists ? Lunatics everywhere may take heart. Lunatics 
of the world, unite! Nothing is impossible—not even 
peace. 


--- and after 


OF course, Africa is not out of the wood yet, any more 
than Asia—or, for that matter, Europe. There is 
always the Union—now, it is said, preparing for “a state 
of siege.” The Afrikaaners will not give in lightly to the 
mounting pressure from their North; and even if our boy- 
cott warns them against looking for relief from outside, 
the siege is likely to be a long one. 


Independence itself, moreover, is only a start. Its value 
depends on what is made of it. It has taken nearly two 
hundred years for the Latin American republics to gravi- 
tate towards stable self-government; they are only now 
within sight of economic union, and still very far indeed 
from Bolivar’s ideal of political federation. It is harder 
for a European to-day than it is for an African to share 
Tom Mboya’s confidence in the virtue of “one man, 
one vote.” 


Still, the very pace of modern development—set, as it is, by 
the new sources of energy—may make all the difference, 
Only let these sources be deployed to ensure a modicum 
of prosperity, or merely to ward off crises, and the plant 
may have time to take root. Ghana gives solid ground 
for hope. And even if Nigeria or the Congo were to go 
the way of the Sudan, exchanging a foreign despotism for 
a native, they would be none the worse off for that— 
whilst we ourselves would still be the better. 


Eden Agonistes 


JE do not need the awful example of France to tell us 
how outworn imperialist ambition may rot a demo- 
cracy. Though I have not read the Eden Memoirs (400 
pages of Eden is too much to ask of any man), the ex- 
tracts appearing in The Times have been enough to sub- 
stantiate the charges of collusion and chicanery levelled 


against him at the time of Suez. We now know that Israel 
had good reason to count on Franco-British support for 
its aggression (so much for the fine talk of “ standing 
between the combatants "!); likewise, that there was 
nothing the Cabinet feared more than an attempt at UN 
mediation. 


7hat has surprised me, reading the comments on these 
Memoirs, however, has been their concentration upon 
these comparatively minor delinquencies: for what was 
utterly inexcusable, surely, was the timing of the attack— 
at the very moment when all the world’s eyes were 
focussed on Hungary. To the Cabinet, no doubt, that 
was just an additional, godsent incentive to go ahead with 
the plot. To anyone with the least sense of democratic 
values, it would have been a decisive reason for calling 
it off. Khrushchev himself has now told us that the 
Kremlin was divided at the time over the question of 
suppressing the rising. The one thing that might have 
turned the balance was the disgust of the uncommitted 
nations. By diverting that on to Britain, Eden sealed 
Hungary’s fate. But for this calamitous betrayal, Hun- 
gary might have been to-day, if not a neutral democracy 
like Austria, at least as liberal a satellite as Poland. 


* Defence,’ 1960 


qT is as well to be reminded of these things, lest we get 
too sanguine about Macmillan & Co.—who, after all, 
were as deeply implicated as Eden. Though the leopard 
may change his spots, he does not cease to be a leopard. 
He still needs watching. The latest Report on Defence, 
1960*, underlines this: for here we have the “ deeds, not 
words,” which our politicians so often demand—and they 
are not reassuring. 


It is noticeable, for instance, that ‘ major projects under 
construction during 1960 will be living accommodation 
for troops and families in Cyprus and Kenya,” which, 
together with other barracks abroad, are “ expected to 
total some £10,000,000.” (No wonder the military insist 
on their 120 square miles of Cyprus—not for them the 
conditions of Notting Hill !) 


It is still more noticeable that there is no nonsense here 
about an East-West détente. On the contrary, not merely 
is “ the continuing Communist military threat” taken for 
granted, but ‘“‘ whatever changes may come about in de- 
fence policy as the result of either technical develop- 
ments or disarmament, the Government cannot foresee a 
time when this country will not need highly trained pro- 
fessional forces to‘help us to play our part in world 
affairs.” 


Perhaps it is unfair to question the Government's sincerity 
in trying to break the deadlock at Geneva. Certainly we 
must hope that, with Eisenhower's support, the latest pro- 
posals will at least forestall the Teller faction’s demands 
for a resumption of nuclear testing. But neither the 
Report on Defence nor past experience gives much cause 


*Report on Defence, 1960 (HM Stationery Office, Cmnd 
952. Is.) 


for confidence. With one brief interlude, from 1939-45, 
disarmament conferences have been going on for fully 
forty years. In fact, I myself gave up following them a 
quarter of a century ago, on the assumption that they 
would never get anywhere—and so far that assumption 
has never been belied. If weapons—not this or that 
weapon, but weapons themselves—do eventually become 
obsolete, it will be through the action of peoples, not 
Governments. 


British anti-semitisan 


JN my last Commentary, writing about anti-semitism, I 
put down resentment against the Jews in Britain to their 
“combination of an alien culture with an influence out 
of all proportion to their numbers.” It had not occurred 
to me that anybody could be so unappreciative of the 
galaxy of Jewish genius in the arts and sciences alone as 
to belittle that disproportionate influence, let alone so 
assured of our own superiority as to think the word 
“alien” an “accusation.” But the word “Jew” is 
notorious for touching off tirades, and I was not wholly 
surprised by Edith Wynner’s letter in PN of February 12. 
According to Miss Wynner, such a diagnosis “ carries the 
stench of Auschwitz”! 


1 still think “ the Jewish Question ” has suffered from this 
sort of rhetoric, and that what it calls for is rational 
discussion. That is why I commended Koestler’s advice, 
that the Jews should emulate the Irish, either taking 
Israeli citizenship or else allowing themselves to be 
assimilated. There is “ something to be said for this,” I 
wrote. There is also, of course, something to be said 
against it. It depends on how essential to Jewish culture 
is that claim to the Promised Land which Weizmann used 
to insist upon—a claim that has no parallel in the creeds 
of other minorities, like the Chinese in Indonesia, the 
Indians in Tanganyika, or the Swedes in Finland. 


I do not know what Miss Wynner regards as distinctive of 
“a group so varied in composition, nationality, ideology, 
education and belief as are the Jews,” if not their tradi- 
tional culture; nor do I claim to speak with authority in 
the matter. I should like to see it pursued by people 
better qualified than I and more temperate than she. 
Nevertheless, I must deprecate her dubbing the consid- 
ered opinion of so thoughtful a Jew as Koestler “ anti- 
semitic ” or “ill”; and also assure her that the position 
of the Irish in Britain is not at all like that of the Jews 
under Hitler. 


‘Would you rather .. .?’ 


Wy ouLD you rather your wife and children were shot 

by the Nazis?” How many of us, refusing to 
butcher those whom our Government had designated 
enemies, have been faced with that time-honoured ques- 
tion? To most of us, perhaps, it sounded a little 
academic, 


‘ 


It was not so to Alois Huelsduenker. Charged before a 
Berlin court this month with ordering the butchery of 
three hundred Jewish men and women in 1942, Huels- 
duenker, a one-time SS-officer, declared: “It was terrible 
for me, but in my anguish I thought of my wife and 
six children.” In the event of his disobeying the order, 
uc explained, they, as well as he, might well have been 
shot by the Nazis. I would not care to be the judge at 
this trial, if he was not a CO himself—much less if he 
was one of the thousand in Germany alleged to have 
served on the infamous People’s Courts. 
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THIS 1S YOUR WORLD 


Key(hole) officiats 
PLANS to build a $4,000,000 under- 


ground “ alternative seat of govern- 
ment ” for New York State, for use in 


The early warning station at Fylingdales, 
Yorkshire, might receive its information 
that a ballistic missile was approaching 

‘as little as four minutes before the 
missile landed in the United Kingdom,” 


the event of nuclear attack, have been 
announced by Governor Rockefeller. 


A big blast-proof shelter, which would 
accommodate 640 key officials, is to be 
located under the “campus site,” about 
three miles west of the state capital of 
Albany. 

A special committee appointed by the 
Governor last week recommended legisla- 
tion to compel every home-owner and 
landiord in New York State to provide 
shelters to give protection against radio- 


active fall-out by July, 1963. The cost of 
such a programme would be about 
$1,500,000,000. 


These plans are part of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
expensive campaign to make the citizens of 
New York State civil defence minded. 


German bases in Spain? 


AMERICA and Britain are exerting 
strong pressure on Dr. Adenauer 

to abandon a plan for the establish- 
ment of West German Air Force and 
missile-training bases on Spanish soil. 
The plan would mean that a section of 
West German forces wouid be outside 


NATO contro], Bruce Rothwell reported 
from Washington in Tuesday’s News 
Chronicle. 


The chief argument for the plan is that 
West Germany is a restricted area and that 


its military units need more space for deve- 
lopment. 


‘100,000 deaths from A-tests’ 


(COLONEL GEOFFREY TAYLOR, 

chairman of the British Liberal 
Party’s Medical Committee, told the 
Cambridge University Liberal @lub 
last Sunday that he thought that the 
medical consequences of nuclear de- 
fence were being dangerously neglected. 


Mr. Macmillan, he said, had now 
accepted the estimates of the UN Scientific 
Committee—that with nuclear tests continu- 
ing there might be an increase of up to 
100,000 deaths from leukaemia and cases 
of bone cancer and deformities in children 
in the world population. 


This meant in Britain a figure comparable 
to deaths on the roads. 


U.S. capital punishment 


OVERNOR BROWN of California in- 

tends to put the issue of capital punish- 
ment before the two Houses of the State 
Legislature, probably during March. 


The issue will be voted on during the 
60-day reprieve which the Governor has 
granted to Caryl Chessman, who has been 
under sentence of death for over 11 years. 


@ Only nine US states have so far 
abolished capital punishment. 


Negro students arrested 


GOME 40 American Negro students 

of Virginia Union University were 
arrested on Monday at Richmond on 
charges of trespassing. 


They had refused to leave a department 
store where they were staging a demonstra- 
tion against segregated eating facilities at a 
lunch-counter. 


The students were Jater released on bail 


of $50 {about £18) each. 


(See also ‘“‘ People and Places,” 


Pp. 3.) 


the Secretary of State for Air told Tom 


Driberg, MP, in a Parliamentary Written 
Answer on Monday. 
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Apartheid and the boycott 


PASSIVE. ACCEPTANCE OR -“ACTIVE RESISTANCE? 


rPHE policies of the South African Government against the non-white peoples 
ef that country have for many years now bees a matter of the deepest 
* eomcern to all who believe in democracy, freedom and the essential dignity of 


human beings. 


In the Union all constitutional, 
parliamentary methods of protest 
against apartheid have been closed to 
non-whites. Their few (white) repre- 
sentatives have been removed from 
Parliament. 


There is no chance that words—appeals, 
protests, petitions, letters and denunciations 
—alone will have any serious effect. Pro- 
tests by South Africans have often been 
used by the Government as an excuse for 
further repression. Dr. Verwoerd, the South 
African Prime Minister, said on March 17, 
1959: ‘“ Protests from abroad about our 
policies go straight into the waste-paper 
basket.” 


Other methods of protest have also been 
made illegal; strikes are banned; and the 
Government has sought by whippings, 
banishment, imprisonment, etc., to prevent 
non-whites from making any kind of peace- 
ful protest. 


Meanwhile the inhumane policy of apar- 
theid, oppression, exploitation, hatred con- 
tinues. People become more and more frus- 


By GENE SHARP, MA 


the boycott or is there more to it than this? 


As the famous quotation from John 
Donne puts it, ““ No man is an island.” We 
are all related to each other, and we are all 
in some way responsible for injustice and 
oppression. Because of our active par- 
ticipation and co-operation, or our passive 
toleration, we are all responsible in varying 
degrees for the injustices and inhumanities 
that occur. This responsibility for evil takes 
varying forms—from the Germans who 
turned a blind eye to the concentration 
camps to the man who buys his clothes 
from a shop which he knows uses sweated 
labour. 


In the complex world that has developed 
through the progress of science and indus- 
trialisation, it is not always easy to see 
when one is co-operating with evil, par- 
ticularly when that co-operation is passive. 
It is easy enough to pin down the respon- 
sibilities of some Germans for their work 
in the concentration camps. But in many 


Finding confidence in their own power are these African volunteers being briefed for 
civil disobedience during the 1952 “ Defy Unjust Laws” campaign in South Africa. 
Over 8,000 Africans that year defied apartheid and went to jail. 


trated and embittered, unable for long to 
restrain themselves from striking back with 
hatred and a thirst for blood. 


In this situation, the white and non-white 
opposition in South Africa have appealed 
to the world for help in their struggle. And 
they want this help to take the specific form 
of a boycott of South African goods. So 
far in Britain this appeal has met with an 
enthusiastic response, Thousands of indivi- 
duals are supporting the boycott as are the 
Labour Party, the Trades Union Congress. 
some Co-Operative secieties, some local 
councils, and many university unions, 


The boycott is not «a new method 
of social struggle. A boycott of slave- 
produced goods played an impor- 
tant role in the abolition of slavery in the 
West Indies in the 18th century; economic 
boycotts were an important weapon in the 
Indian struggle for independence, and the 
Montgomery bus boycott won the Southern 
Negroes in America one of their most im- 
portant victories. 

Despite this enthusiastic response and 
despite the fact that the boycott is not a 
new method, there has been little clear 
thinking about the aims of the boy- 
cott, Most people have settled for 
Mr. Gaitskeil's description of it as 
“a personal moral protest” and Icft it 
at that. But is this a sufficient reason for 


other cases, one can easily be blinded by 
the complexity of the world. 


South African goods are a perfect ex- 
ample of this. We buy them and we make 
no connection between them and support 
for apartheid. And if somebody makes the 
point that we are supporting apartheid by 
buying South African, we say something 
about trade between countries always lead- 
ing to friendship and this friendship will 
enable us to influence the South Africans 
to change their policies, etc. 


In fact, every time we buy South African 
goods we are helping to perpetuate the pre- 
sent social and political structure of that 
country. In the simplest terms we are 
giving economic support to people who 
have immense power in South Africa, the 
industrialists and farmers. If these people 
were to oppose apartheid, the system would 
collapse overnight. But why should they do 
so at present? Apartheid guarantees them 
cheap labour and we who buy their goods 
guarantee them a market. Apartheid and 
our support ensure that these South Afri- 
cans, at least, “never had it so good.” 


The first reason, then, for the boycott is 
to stop encouraging men who are the prio- 


cipal supporters of apartheid and of the 
system which underpins it. 


The immediate objection to this is that 


we are also withdrawing support for the 
victims of apartheid. If the boycott is only 
partially successful, some Africans may very 
weil lose their jobs and this will only add to 
their present sufferings. 


We need to be clear what the choice is 
here. If we do nothing about South Africa, 
the suffering of the non-whites will continue 
without there being a hope of change. If 
the boycott is used, although the suffering 
of the Africans may well be intensified, 
there is also the very real hope that this 
intensified suffering will be a step towards 
changing the régime. And we must always 
remember that it is the Africans themselves 
who have asked for the boycott in the full 
knowledge of its possible consequences. 


It is important to consider what the re- 
sults of passive suffering are. When people 
suffer and see no hope of changing their 
situation, their suffering makes them nega- 
tive and destructive. Violence is the usual 
escape from such an impasse. But what 
chance would a violent revolution have in 
South Africa ? The South African Govern- 
ment’s vast superiority in arms, ammunition, 
police, trained troops, control of communi- 
cations, etc., would mean almost certain 
defeat for the non-whites—however brave 
they were. 


Foreign military aid 


Foreign military aid for their cause would 
scarcely be comforting. There is little 
chance that it would come from either the 
West or India. Help from Communist 
countries might run the risk of severe inter- 
national dangers. Help from the African 
nations is a possibility. But can anyone 
hope for such a solution? If there is 
another way we must surely use it. 


The boycott and other methods of non- 
violent action surely present this other way. 
By employing them, suffering can be put to 
a constructive and creative use. Non-violent 
action is a method that can be supported 
internationally, as the boycott shows. More 
importantly it can be used even where oppo- 
nents of apartheid do not themselves have 
political power. 


So far the principal reason we have given 
for supporting the boycott is the negative 
{though not less important because it is 
negative) one of non-co-operation with evil. 
There is also another important positive 
reason, It is simply that our support is a 
great encouragement to the Africans. For 
many years the Africans have had verbal 
support from people outside the Union. 
Now these people are showing they 
are prepared to take the further step of 
joining, if only in a very small way, with 
the Africans in their struggle. We do not 
know how revolutionary this support may 
prove to be. As yet we know very little 
about the group dynamics of social struggle. 
But we do know from recent experience 
in the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
in Britain that the coming together of 
people in common activities like marches 
and pickets has a result out of proportion 
to the scale of the original activity. 


Behind the strategy 


There is one further point of importance 
about the boycott. If it is conceived as part 
of a general non-violent strategy the spirit 
behind it is very important. If we merely 
look at the boycott as another weapon to 
hit at the white South Africans, our efforts 
may only harden their attitudes. But if we 
boycott in a spirit of non-violence and 
apply a central insight of non-violence that 
“ our worst enemy is a friend in disguise,” 
then we may begin to have an effect on the 
upholders of apartheid themselves. 


As with most actions against injustice in 
the world, this boycott has implications 
beyond the immediate scene. 


It is another important step in the rapidly 
growing spread of the methods of non- 
viotent resistance and direct action through- 
out the world in place of violent revolution, 
civ’l wars, guerilla wars and war. 


It is an important experiment which can 
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Change of heart 

Many persons are rightly concerned 
with achieving a change of heart. It 
is important to have a change of 
heart. But this does not mean that 
everyone submits passively to the 
grossest injustices until by some un- 
explained process the perpetrators of 


oppression become converted to see 
their own wickedness, 


Those who see the evil of certain 
policies more clearly than those who 
perpetrate them have a responsibility 
for setting in motion the personal, 
social and political processes which 
will enable those in such a position 
to see the error of their ways, 

Men who obtain power, wealth and 
Position by violating the dignity of 
their fellow men may be reluctant to 
give up those policies because they 
would lose these “* rewards.” 

If these “ rewards” do not exist, or 
are removed, it is far less difficult for 
these same men to see the moral im- 
plications of what they have been 
doing, and to get them to desist. 


This is one reason why we have a 
moral responsibility to refuse to assist 
others in carrying out social and poli- 
tical evils and, to the degree possible, 
withdraw such “rewards” and at- 
tempt actively to change both them 
and the situation in which they oper- 
ate. Without such a change the per- 
petrators of such policies will not be 
able to change, enrich and deepen 
their own lives. 


But there must also be a change of ' 
heart in those VICTIMS of such poli- 
cies who have passively submitted to 
the evils and others who have been 
passive bystanders, A restoration of 
manhood and courage in the hearts 
of these is also necessary. 


Indeed, such a change of heart may 
go a long way in helping to achieve 
a change of heart in the opponent. 
The effects on people of the voluntary 
suffering undertaken in a non-violent 
attitude in India, South Africa, and at 
direct action projects in England is 
evidence for this, 


Certainly, a change of heart in the 
victims and third parties is essential 
in creating the kind of large-scale re- 
sistance movement which will ulti- 
mately be capable of overthrowing 
the oppression, freeing the oppressor 
from his chains, and, equally impor- 
tant, of building a creative humane 
society to take its place. 


demonstrate the relevance of these methods 
in international relations, showing how non- 
violent means can be substituted for war 
in dealing with most difficult dictatorial and 
oppressive régimes. This lesson could be of 
great importance in future situations as well. 


It is also an important experiment in 
peaceful means of achieving basic changes 
—-for peace and maintenance of the status 
quo are not the same. The unique com- 
bination of an internal resistance movement 
committed to the use of non-violent resist-- 
ance and direct action (instead of violence), 
and large-scale international support by the 
use of the same methods, is most important. 
This combination could well set a pattern 
for possible use in other situations in the 
future. 


If such a combined effort had been seen 
as possible against the Hitler régime and 
had proved successful, the world would cer- 
tainly be a far different place today. It is 
still not too late to explore to the utmost 
the development of peaceful methods of 
change in place of violence. 


The South African boycott also marks 
another important stage in the struggle there 
and elsewhere for the restoration of power 
to the people and in making them aware 
that they do have the ability to influence 
the course of events. In Britain, the first 
Aldermaston march and the direct action 
projects have been the most outstanding 
milestones in this movement. 


People are abandoning the idea that they 
are powerless if they do not have political 
power. But this involves important changes 
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MOST FAMOUS OF ALL UNION 
EXILES : Chief Luthuli, moderate 
African leader, is restricted to his 


home district in Natal’s Lower 


Tugela Valley for five long years. 
He’s still highly regarded by the 
people. 


THE MAN WHO BROKE DOWN: 

Koppie B. Bartman, tough African 

National Congress leader, had tears 

in his eyes when he said goodbye 

to his wife and four kids at 

Worcester (Cape) station. He is 
exiled in Zululand. 


FRENCHDALE 1959: You are in 
the wide open spaces. But you are 
detained by order. And that stifles 
you, makes you want to cry out. 
Deportee Mantsoe (seen with 
family) knows this feeling. The 
man with the goatee is a visitor. 


ener: 
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THEY ARE BANISHED IN 


This article is reprinted from the December issue of the South African monthly 
“ Drum.” 


E,IGHTY-TWO African men and 

women are today living in exile in 
South Africa. They have been sent 
away from their homes-—sometimes 
with barely time to grab a toothbrush 
—to fend for themselves in strange, 
desolate areas for an indefinite period. 
No trial. No explanation: Many are 
near starvation, as are their wives and 
children. 


This pernicious form of punishment 
is implemented under Section 5 of the 
Native Administration Act. In theory 
it is the Governor-General, as 
“Supreme Chief,” who orders the de- 
portation. In practice it is the Minister 
for Bantu Administration and Deve- 
lopment. 


Section 5 (b) of the Act states : “ The 
Governor-General may, whenever he 
deems it expedient in the gencral 
public interest, order the removal of 
any tribe. or portion thereof, or any 
Native from any place to any other 
place (or to any province or district) 
within the Union upon such conditions 
as he may determine.” 


It is in these terms that the Minister 
of Bantu Administration and Develop- 
ment has acted to remove black- 
skinned opponents of the Government’s 
policy from their homes to some of the 
most desolate areas in South Africa. 


The Government has another method 
of restricting the movement of a per- 
son. As with Chief Luthuli, who was 
banished to the Lower Tugela Valley 
last June, a political ‘‘ offender” can 
be restricted to his home area under the 
Suppression of Communism Act, by 
order of the Minister of Justice. Once 
again, no explanation need be given. 
No trial is required. 


South Africa is one of the few coun- 
tries in the world today where such 
arbitrary and damaging action can be 
taken against the individual without 
trial and without the right of appeal. 


The effect on a family when the 
breadwinner is deported is always 
shattering, and can be tragic. At 
home, the wife faces the bleak pros- 
pect of finding enough money to sup- 
port her children. For though the 
Government lays down that in cases of 
hardship between £2 and £5 a month 
shall be paid to exiles or their de- 
pendents, some deportees claim that 
they and their families have been left 
without sufficient resources for food 
and clothing. 


Some exiles take their families with 
them. But the problems are over- 
whelming, particularly to the family 
conditioned to town life. Lack of food, 
water, medical attention and other 
basic amenities turn life into a bare 
and sinister existence. 


What is the exile’s crime? In some 
cases he honestly doesn’t know. Others 
connect their sudden arrest and ban- 
ishment with a remark criticising the 
Government's African policy, or the 
support of a leader who has criticised 
the Government. The exile is rarely 
told why he has been banished. 


The fact is that people who are de- 
ported do not need to be guilty of any 


zk 


crime. Neither are they formally 
charged. If they were, they would 
appear in a court of law. It can only 
be assumed that this sudden depriva- 
tion of personal freedom is meted out 
by politicians for political reasons. 


Deportation areas in the Union are 
scattered. Frenchdale (Mafeking), 
Bushbuck Ridge, Keiskama Hoek, 
Potgietersrust, Taungs, Cala, Nongoma, 
Mtunzini, Hluhluwe, Eshowe, Vryburg, 

ibasa, Duivelskloof, Ixopo .. . these 
are the main places of exile. 


A new deportee at Vryburg is a 
mother of 11 children, the youngest 
only three months old. She is Mrs. 
Elizabeth Mafekeng, of Paarl, who has 
been ordered to the new political de- 
tention area at Southey Farm, 850 
miles from her children. 


Mrs. Mafekeng is president of the 
Paarl branch of the African Food and 
Canning Workers’ Union. She feels 
the banishment order was brought 
about by pressure on the Government 
by farmers associated with the food- 
canning industry. The farmers, it 
seems, have been frightened by the 
threat of a boycott of their products. 
Mrs. Mafekeng is the fifth African 
woman to be exiled in 10 years. 


Other deportees to Vryburg include 
leading chiefs and councillors of the 
Tembu Paramount Chief, Sabata 
Dalindyebo. The secretary to the 


Paramount Chief, Jackson Nkosiyane, 
has been exiled in the area since June 
1, 1958. He was deported with two 
others following an enquiry into 
Tembu tribal affairs. 


Mr. Nkosiyane, an educated man, is 
working as a labourer for £4 8s. 4d. a 
month. He frequently goes without 
food, his clothes are reduced to rags, 
and though he is unwell he cannot 
afford to consult a doctor. 


One of the most tragic cases in Vry- 
burg was that of Chief Msutsu, who 
was banished from the Peddie district, 
Transkei. Before his exile, Msutsu was 
chief at the village of Queto. Some 
months after the banishment his body 
was returned to Peddie and, so it is 
claimed, thrown at the feet of his 


EXILED TO ZULULAND: It’s 

heartbreaking to have to bring 

your family to this. But what can 

a man do?_ Esrom Thianyana 

might be here for life. His family 

have only the clothes they’re wear- 
ing. Life’s tough. 


astonished son. No explanation was 
offered about tne old man’s death He 
was only an exile. 


An old and sickly exile at Duivels- 
kloof, Northern Transvaal, is Joseph 
Kumalo, of Evaton. Mr. Kumalo, 
formerly chairman of the Evatos 
branch of the African National Con- 
gress, was first exiled in 1956. Then 
came the treason trial and Kumalo was 
brought back to Johannesburg to face 


the court 
the court, 


In 1957 he was discharged from the 
case and returned to Duivelskloof, 
where he became ill. So back he came 
to Johannesburg and into Baragwanath 
Hospital for treatment. 


Last May, while still under treat- 
ment at the hospital, Kumalo was 
again arrested, fined £25 for being at 
his home in Evaton. This was fol- 
lowed by an appearance before the 
Native Commissioner, who ordered 
Kumalo back to Duivelskloof under 
escort. 


Pathetic is the story of another old 


Aldermaston 
‘to London 


EASTER 1960 


why 


we are 
marching 


We are marching from Aldermaston to London because we are sick of 
living under the shadow of nuclear bombs. 


British scientists at Aldermaston and elsewhere, who take their orders 
from the Government in London, are still making nuclear bombs. 
Nuclear bombs kill by the million; they poison the survivors; they attack 
the sex glands and imperi! future generations. 


We are marching because nuclear bombs are so ghastly they dishonour 
us who possess them. 


We are marching because Britain's leaders are getting ready to fight a 
nuclear war, although we are defenceless against nuclear bombing. 


We are marching because Britain’s nuclear bombs give France, Germany 
and all other countries an excuse for having them too. 


We are marching because we, the British people, have the chance to 
take the lead in the world — a lead towards peace. 


We must stand up and tell the world we have had enough of the 
madness of this nuclear arms race. We must give up our A and H 
bombs, even if we have to go it alone. 


to the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 2, Carthusian Street, E.C.I. 
| wish to march with you at Easter. Please send further details. 
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man who is doomed to spend his twi- 
light years in exile. He is Moses 
Moichela, aged 64, who since his ban- 
ishment from Pietersburg to Zululand 
has lost his wife to another man. Blow 
No. 2 came when he heard that his 
son, aged 24, had died and that his 
daughter had been forcibly married to 
a widower. Moichela claims he was 
refused permission to go home to bury 
his son. 


“These things would never have 
happened if [ were not in exile,” the 
old man told a DRUM reporter. “ The 
Government has broken up my home. 
I have very little to live for now.” 

Six other men were banished from 
the Pietersburg district to Zululand at 
about the same time. One was 58- 
year-old Esrom Thlanyana, who lived 
in Chief Arthur Matlala’s kraal until 
February, 1955. 


One day the police called at the 
kraal and took him before the Native 
Commissioner at Sandfontein, who 


ordered him to leave for Empangeni 
(Zululand) the same day. 


Esrom, who ran a lucrative herbalist 


ms 


WHAT EXILE DID TO HIM: His 
name’s Morris Ramoto. WHe’s an 
old man now. Exile has driven 
him to extremes. Doesn’t want to 
meet anyone. Hides away in a 
shack miles from the road. 


’M ALWAYS WATCHED : Rale- 
keke Rantuba is a lonely man. “1 
don’t trust anyone. I’m watched 
most of the time. Even when I go 
for a walk | am followed.” 


business, claims the Government did 
nothing for his family in Pietersburg. 
His wife, who before was comfortably 
off, was reduced to begging in the 
streets to keep her children alive. 
Later, the family joined him in exile. 


Today they are bitter, and beaten, by 
years of semi-starvation and poverty. 
They have few clothes. Esrom’s wife 
is mentally and physically sick, and the 
children are suffering from malnutri- 
tion. 


Morris Ramoto, another of the 
Pietersburg deportees, is known by the 
locals in Zululand as ‘“‘ The Madman.” 
Shaken by the death of cousin Frans 
Ramara, old Morris, at 70, has become 
a recluse and rarely leaves the vicinity 
of his hut in the mountains. Ramoto, 
who once had money, is today sup- 
ported by his sons who send him food 
parcels. His big worry is that his wife, 
an invalid in Pietersburg, will die 
while he is still in exile. 


Solomon Thamaga, the father of two 
boys and two girls, was a farmer in 
the Pietersburg district. Like the other 
deportees from that district, he was 


banished to Zululand in February, 
1955. Paid £5 by the Government for 
working on a tree-planting scheme 
while in exile, Solomon finds life tough. 
He told a DRUM reporter: ‘ The 
money is so little I’m barely able to 
buy food with it. The Government 
told me that they would give me a 
ration while I was in exile. I have 
received nothing.” 


Ralekeke Rantuba, who was alleged 
to have been a strike-breaker during 
the Evaton bus boycott, and who sub- 
sequently gave evidence at the treason 
trial for the Crown, is in the same 
settlement as Solomon Thamaga out- 
side Gingindhlovu. 


“} don’t know why I'm exiled. I 
was just told I was being sent to Zulu- 
land. The Government is responsible 
for breaking up my family. My wife 
and children joined me in Zululand. 
But my wife absconded after a short 
while. She found the conditions too 
tough, and somehow I don’t blame her. 
Everything I do is being closely 
watched and wherever I go, TI know 
that police informers are keeping an 
eye on me.” 


A recent arrival at Mngomezulu 


(Zululand) is tall, well-built Koppie 
Ben Bartman, chairman of the Wor- 
cester (Cape) branch of the A.N.C. 
The District Commandant of the 
Worcester police, and a white con- 
stable, served a banishment order on 
Bartman while he was at work in a 
factory. 


He was ordered to leave his job 
immediately—and was given 10 hours 
to wind up his personal affairs, pack, 
and make his way to Zululand. As 
Bartman stood on Worcester railway 
station in the pale dawn of the morn- 
ing of June 4, he wept as he kissed 
good-bye the wife and four children he 
loves. 


It was nearly three years ago that 
DRUM revealed to South Africa and 
the world the Nationalist Government’s 
plan for pushing out of circulation 
black-skinned objectors to the Govern- 
ment’s African policy. 


Then the spotlight was on French- 
dale, some 50 miles from Mafeking. 
There, in the wide open spaces where 
even gtass refuses to grow green, 
DRUM found that exiles and their 
families had become as parched and 
withered-looking as the wild and barren 
Jand around them. 


Today, three years later, there is 
little change. More rondavels have 
been put up. But “Frenchdale Trust 
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THREE LONELY MEN : Banished 
from Pietersburg to the Zululand 
bush some years ago, their lives 
have been smashed by boredom, 
anxiety, frustration. They are 
bitter men. Left to right you see 
Martinius Boshomane, Moses Moi- 


chela, Solomon Thamaga. 


CONTROVERSIAL EXILE : Mrs. E. 

Mafekeng (42) has 11 kids. She’s 

exiled 800 miles from them. Her 
banishment shocked the world. 


PENSIVE: Mrs. Mantsoe hates 

every acre of it. But she sticks by 

her husband. What does she see 
in the distance? Hope? 


3—PEACE NEWS, February 26, 1960 


THEY 


ARE BANISHED 


THE BOYCOTT: 


MPHE Boycott Movement was started last year as a result of a hope expressed 
by the African National Congress in South Africa for international support 


for its internal boycott campaign. 


In South Africa, the campaign was 
launched on June 26, South Africa Freedom 
Day, with a three-day total boycott of all 
shops, and then a programme of selected 
targets. 


Potatoes, a staple food, were boycotted 
for three months as a protest against “ slave 
labour on the farms"; certain tobacco com- 
panies and food-canning concerns were boy- 
cotted—and still are—as a protest against 
labour conditions. Particular companies 
actively supporting the Nationalist govern- 
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DON’T BUY THESE 


The following is the list of South 
African goods imported by Britain, 
and against which the boycott is 
aimed : 


South African wines,  sherries, 
liqueurs and brandy, South African 
canned fruit, jams, fish, meat, sweet- 
corn, peas and other vegetables. 
“Outspan” oranges, grapefruit and 
lemons, “Cape” apples, grapefruit, 
grapes, lemons, pineapples, peaches, 
plums, pears, avocado pears and 
apricots. South African onions. 


The Boycott Movement also sug- 
gest that people check with their 
tobacconists to see whether their 
favourite brands of cigarettes are 
some of the many controlled by 
South African firms, 


Many goods bear the label “ pro- 
duce of South Africa.” But don't just 
boycott the label, says the Boycott 
Movement tell your shopkeeper why. 
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ment, either through a Nationalist Board of 
Directors or an apartheid labour policy, 
were singled out. 


Boycott was adopted as a weapon of 
struggle because it is virtually the only 
non-violent means of political representa- 
tion left to the non-white people. 

They have no political representation in any 
legislative or executive body in the Union, 
and striking is illegal for Africans. Petitions 
and peaceful demonstrations, have been 
ignored, or broken up by police violence. 


The international boycott is an attempt 
by sympathisers overseas to reinforce the 
very limited economic power of the non- 
whites of South Africa; to demonstrate their 
support for the struggle for equality of the 
South African masses, IN ACTION; and to 
she» the South African government and the 
South African businessmen the repugnance 
that the rest of the world feels for apartheid. 


We have decided on a general boycott of 
ALL South African goods because we are 


not protesting against the policy of indivi- 
dual concerns; we are protesting against a 
system of which all South African com- 
panies are beneficiaries—the discriminatory 
wage system, under which more than 50 per 
cent of African families in Johannesburg, 
the richest centre in the Union, live below 
the bread-line; the allocation of jobs by 
race; the laws forbidding collective bargain- 
ing and striking by Africans, 


Sympathisers with the scheme have ob- 
jected that the African workers will be the 
first to suffer from an effective boycott. 
Chief Luthuli, Dr. Naicker and Peter Brown, 
in their appeal, all recognise that this may 
be the case. 


But they also recognise that no change 
is likely in South Africa without further 
suffering, and that the prospect of change, 
to an oppressed people, is vastly to be pre- 
ferred to the alternative, which can only be 
the continuing horrors of the status quo. 


The Boycott Movement in this country 
plans a one-month period of intensive con- 
sumer-boycott in March, 1960, It welcomes 
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Farm,” as the Government so fondly 
terms it, is still a well of loneliness, an 
arid waste where life becomes a 
burden. 


In summer, the five exiles who at 
present are serving banishment at 
Frenchdale, sweat and shrivel under 
the blazing sun—as do the other 77- 
odd exiles in other parts of the Union. 
In winter they shiver as they pull their 
tattered clothing tighter around their 
bellies. And all the while they wonder 
—Where is justice when men are sent 
to hell without so much as a trial ? 

THIS IS GODFREY SEKHUKHUNI: 

He was exiled, with other top men 

of Sekhukhuniland politics, because 

of alleged opposition to the Bantu 

Authorities Act. Godfrey is the 

only member of the family still in 

exile. The others were released 
following a compromise. Godfrey 
refused to compromise. 


WHAT AND WHY 


the action of those who wish to make their 
protest a permanent one, but is campaign- 
ing primarily for this limited period, Al- 
ready support for the plan has been over- 
whelming, and there is every chance that 
the British people will be able to show the 
world that even though South Africa is still 
accepted as a member of the Common- 
wealth, even though the British Government 
votes on her side in the United Nations (in 
a minority of three) and our Prime Minister 
visited the country officially, the British 
people utterly abhor and reject the race 
discrimination and oppression practised as 
“* apartheid.” 


Protest against : 


1. The “treason” trial and the banning of 
leaders, such as Chief Luthuli and Mrs. 
Mafekeng. 

2. The extension of passes to women, lay- 
ing mothers open to arrest and imprison- 
ment at any time, 


3. Poverty wages for Africans, without 
rights of collective bargaining to improve 
their conditions, 


Boycott South African Goods 


Reprinted from Boycott News, No. 1 


Thanks for the help—say Africans 


From BASIL DELAINF 


NYTHING that will draw attention 
overseas to the plight of the non-whites 
in South Africa must be a good thing. This 
broadly is the attitude of the Africans, 
Coloureds and Indians to the proposed boy- 
cott of Union goods in Britain, 


~ 


Many of these people labelled ‘ second 
class citizens” by the megalomaniac Gov- 
ernment are willing to risk anything—even 
their jobs—in an attempt to force their 
white masters’ hands. And don’t let any- 
one tell you that the rank and file workers 
in industry don’t realise the possible impli- 
cations arising from a successful boycott. 


They know all right that their jobs could 
be in jeopardy, “ But what the hell,” they 
say, “what have we to lose ? ” 


This, remember, is the voice of despair, 
the voice of desperate men and women who 
have been reared on injustices and rebuffs 
but who are well aware of human rights. 
These are people who can be arrested for 
looking at a policeman. These are the 
people who arc jailed because they some- 
times commit the crime of leaving their 
passes (identity cards) at home. 


These people have seen their relatives 
sent to the farms for the same “ crime.” 
And they have seen them come back their 
bodies scarred with sjambok lashes. There 
isn’t an African in urban South Africa who 
does not live in fear of the police. There 
is hardly a mother or father in the town- 


JOHANNESBURG, 


ships who has not seen that haunting, 
frightened look on their children’s faces as 
white and black policemen burst into the 
home, turning the peaceful night into a 
nightmare. 


There isn’t a Coloured in the land who 
has not been humiliated by the whites, 
neither is there an Indian who has not felt 
the deepest despair at the restrictions im- 
posed by a Government bent on grinding 
his morale into the sun-warmed dust. 


That is why the majority in South Africa 
applauds Britain’s attempted financial stab 
at the heart of the Union Government. 
Whether or not the boycott is wholely suc- 
cessful may not be of great importance. 
That it has a following at all is a fillip, 
and a comfort, to South Africa’s oppressed. 


Of the whites the now familiar little 
clique of liberals support the view of their 
coloured skinned brothers and sisters. For 
the rest their is the majority who scoff at 
the boycott because they vaguely sense that 
it could in some way upset their own com- 
fortable Jives; and the ultra nationalist 
element which conde.ans savagely because 
the © -paign is anti-government and is 
aime’ » help the * enemy “those seco74- 
class v.tizens. 


So it is that c. 
Souur Africa say: “Carry on, 
‘Thanks for your support. 


majonty in mentally sick 
Britain! 


A WOMAN’S ANGUISH: The 
exile of her husband brought great 
suffering to Mrs. Daisy Boshomane, 


mother of four. She remained at 
home in Transvaal till life became 
unbearable for Mr. Boshomane, 
who asked her to join him with 
the children. She did that. But 
the wilds of Zululand soon fright- 
ened two sons away. They did not 
return. Says Daisy: “ The light’s 
gone out of my day.” 
@ FROM 
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in thought and methods of action, and it is 
not always easy to learn new methods of 
action. It takes time and patience, just as 
it takes daring and initiative. 


If, as is likely, this boycott helps to 
increase the awareness of people in Britain 
and throughout the world of their power to 
influence the course of the future of the 
world, then the non-whites, by calling on 
us to undertake such action, will have done 
a genuine service to us as well as to their 
own cause. 


It is important to note that the Alder- 
maston march, the direct action projects, the 
South African resistance movement and this 
boycott are all important stages in this pro- 
cess and are all traceable as consequences 
of Gandhi’s work in South Africa and 
India. 


The possibilities for radical changes in 
the future along the lines of restoring or 
achieving power for the people and of 
maintaining peace are enhanced by these 
important steps. Gandhi's influence on 
political action and political theory is just 
beginning. If the boycott is successful, the 
Gandhian philosophy of non-violence will 
have won a very important victory. The 
responsibility lies with us. 


LAUNCH THE 
BOYCOTT CAMPAIGN 


MASS MARCH AND RALLY 
MARBLE ARCH— TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
SUNDAY 28 FEBRUARY 


Assemble 1.45 p.m. at Marble Arch— 1 
Move off 2.15 p.m. 
Trafalgar Square 3 p.m. 


SPEAKERS : 


Dr. Mary Stocks 
Miss Rita Smythe 
(Women's Co-op. Guild) 

Lord Altrincham 

The Rt. Hon. Hugh Gaitskell, M.P. 

Mr. Jeremy Thorpe, M.P. 

, Mr. Tennyson Makiwane 

, (African National Congress) 
Recorded Boycott appeal from 

Chief Luthuli. 


Chairman : 
Father Trevor Huddleston 


For information and checklist of 
goods writ: 


Boycott Movement, 
293 New King’s Road, S.W.6 
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A South African Bill 


NCE more I want to express my per- 

sonal gratitude to PN for the unfailing 
interest in South African affairs and for the 
understanding and sympathy shown, 


Often one can only believe that such 
things could happen because they are hap- 
pening in our midst. Who could credit it 
that one clause in a Bill before Parliament 
laid down that, where one child in a 
coloured family was white enough to pass 
as white (one of the most cruel phrases in 
our language), that child should be forcibly 
removed from his family, or conversely, 
where the other members of the family 
were white enough to be classified as white 
(“playing white ” is the hateful phrase), the 
dark child should be removed from his 
parents, brothers and sisters and placed in 
a coloured home, where his presence could 
not contaminate his seemingly white family? 


After discussion the Government decided 
to withdraw this clause. The appalling part 
is that such a cruelly inhuman step should 
ever have been contemplated. Still more 
appalling is the fact that, instead of rousing 
a storm of indignation throughout the ranks 
of the privileged whites, who alone have 
any political power, the majority are per- 
fectly indifferent, so conditioned are they 
becoming to the ever increasing burden of 
injustice laid on the voteless non-whites. 
The few of us who protest and agonise over 
the state of affairs are dismissed as Com- 
munists, Kaffir-boeties, White Kaffirs or, at 
the mildest, hysterical fools—SUZANNE 
STEPHEN, 4 Robinson Avenue, Discovery, 
Transvaal, South Africa. 


A lead from women? 


Your editorial (PN, February 19) raises 

the question why, to us in the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament, the beliefs 
and policies of those outside our Campaign 
seem mad; whereas to them, we seem “ un- 
realistic cranks.” In short, whence origin- 
ates their faith in violence ? 


May I venture a guess at the nature of 
this 20th century disease ? It seems to me 
significant that it has grown alongside an- 
other 20th century phenomenon—the eman- 
cipation of women. Through the ages the 
will-to-power in man has been freely exer- 
cised on submissive womanhood. But for 
the past 100 years it has met a check in 
domestic life; and the repressed instinct has 
built up “a surrogate ” (Freud’s term for a 
substitute effigy upon which a pent-up emo- 
tion can freely vent itself) in the form of 
“an inferior race.” 


For the Germans, the Jews played this 
role; for the French, the Algerians are play- 
ing it; for the Italians under Mussolini, the 
Abyssinians were the victims; for the Ameri- 
cans, the Japanese; for the South Africans, 
the non-whites; and for the British, their 
colonial dependents, 


To this instinct Russell referred at the end 
of his moving speech in the Central Hall, 
London, last week, when he traced man’s 
gradual ascent in the past 6,000 years from 
the helpless victim of natural forces to their 
master, The last step in this ascent is not 
flight to the moon, but mastery of his own 
passions—that is the needle’s eye to heaven. 

And here, I believe, woman—to whom 
the passions-prompting-men-to-fight are 
foreign—should take the lead. Gandhi 
learnt his first practical lesson in Satyagraha 
(adherence to truth) from his wife Kasturba: 
“1 tried to bend her to my will,” he con- 
fesses in his Autobiography, “Her deter- 
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Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament 


PROTEST 


in the Nort 


March from Catfoss Rocket Base to 

Beverley on March 6, starting at | p.m. 

For details and overnight accommoda- 

tion write to: The Sec., Northern 

Youth Committee for CND, 4 Hymers 
Ave., Hutl Yorks. 
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mined resistance to my will on the one 
hand, and her quiet submission to the 
suffering my stupidity involved on the other, 
ultimately made me ashamed of myself, and 
cured me of my stupidity in thinking that I 
was born to rule over her; and in the end 
she became my teacher in non-violence.”— 
NAOMI BIRNBERG, 8 The Orchard, 
Blackheath, London, S.E3. 


‘ Alternative to War’ 


OM WARDLE’S review of R. G. Bell’s 

“ Alternative to War” (PN, February 
19) was unworthy. In his facile dismissal of 
this challenging little book he labelled it 
“The Organisation Pacifist,” and, in doing 
so, revealed a much less acceptable brand— 
“ The Dilettante Pacifist.” 


Does he really object to training and 
discipline because it is something that sol- 
diers do? What about bravery, self-sacri- 
fice, physical fitness, alertness and initiative? 
Is he the type of pacifist who would join, 
say, a First Aid Team but would have a 
conscientious (sic) objection to any train- 
ing ? Or perhaps he regards peace-making 
as something so ethereal that it cannot be 
related to the ordinary facts of life? I 
knew another pacifist on a busy market 
garden during the last war who refused to 
plant peas in rows ‘‘ because Nature abhors 
straight lines.” 


What are pacifists trying to do? Are they 
trying to abolish war and begin building 
peace, or have they a vested interest in the 
status quo which guarantees them a place in 
a peculiar and somewhat exclusive minority? 


The peace movement (which includes me, 
I hope) is fragmentalised, anarchical and 
amateurish. This last is Tom Wardle's own 
word. Does he use it in the sense of 
“Gentlemen versus Players”? No wonder 
Peace News’ circulation is small! No 
wonder we make little impact on our fellow 
citizens ! 


If Tom Wardle will not object to an ex- 
pression clearly “based on a_ military 
model,” I would say that unless we in the 
peace movement will accept some discipline 
for ourselves and among ourselves we shall 
be easily “contained” by any opposition 
that may currently exist. 


We might make a start, perhaps, by re- 
viewing any such books as “ Alternative to 
War” with the sympathetic care and seri- 
ousness which our allegiance to the greatest 
cause of all demands from us. 


Anyway, it would be too much to sug- 
gest that, at Easter this year, instead of 
traipsing along like a crowd of unscreened 
refugees, we should swing smartly down 
Hammersmith Broadway in orderly column 
of fours, It might at least give the impres- 
sion we knew where we were going.— 
ARTHUR BOOTH, Pontefract, Yorkshire. 


Cricket team boycott 


@HOULD South African cricketers have 

refused to tour England because no 
coloured players were considered for selec- 
tion ? Whereas we know there are coloured 
table tennis players and coloured athletes 
who could worthily represent South Africa, 
does anyone know if there are African 
cricketers whose standard of play would 
warrant their consideration ? 


I have spoken publicly and written 
against apartheid, do not buy South African 
goods, and all my adult life have advocated 
non-violent action, I therefore sympathise 
with R. J. Westall’s suggestion (PN, Feb- 
1uary 19) to boycott South African cricket 
matches, many of which I shall watch as 
cricket correspondent of two newspapers 
and one magazine, I suggest writing separ- 
ate letters to each South African cricketer 
asking him whether (1) he approves of 
apartheid, (2) on his return will try to 
encourage cricket among Africans with a 
view to their playing with white players and, 
when skilful enough, being capped, 


I wish to convert the South African side, 
not to antagonise them, and I should like 
to persuade all those cricket spectators who 
do not already detest apartheid, It might be 
more useful to picket grounds with posters 
and to distribute a carefully written leaflet. 
—RONALD S, MALLONE, 141 Woola- 
combe Road, Blackheath, London, S.E.3, 


A-test protest at UN 


GI‘OME time ago I suggested in your 

columns that someone be sent to the 
United Nations to make representations 
there against the increasing nuclear danger, 
and in particular the then impending French 
nuclear test in the Sahara. 


Nothing was done and the French have 
duly exploded their Bomb. If they have 
sought “ prestige” in this way then we in 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament are 
largely to blame because we in our state- 
ment of policy and propaganda do in fact 
give prestige to the largest nuclear Powers, 
the USA and the USSR, by emphasising 
that we don't expect them to give up their 
Bomb except on some conditions and terms, 
etc., never Clearly or even vaguely defined. 
If we take this view then other countries 
have the right to seek this prestige and bar- 
gain from “ nuclear strength” as we agree 
it is right for the two major Powers to do. 


May I now repeat my suggestions that 
someone be sent before the nexs Bomb goes 
off, or should we not rush things? May I 
suggest that if any suitable person is willing 
to go, your readers should give financial 
and moral support as I would give, and I 
am sure Battersea CND group would, and 
many others. 


Whatever its imperfections, the UN is the 
only kind of world forum we have where 
representatives from (nearly) all countries 
are to be found together. Whatever we have 
done in the way of marches (I walked 17 
miles a fortnight ago in the prisons and 
Embassy protest) we can't be said to be 
serious if we haven’t up to now made direct 
and continuous representations on the spot 
at the only world forum there is, the UN. 
—L, PHILLIPS, 120 Balham Park Road, 
London, S.W.12. 


An ex-prisoner’s thanks 


WHILE I was in prison at the Federal 

Reformatory for Women at Alderson, 
West Virginia, paying the penalty for my 
civil disobedience action at Omaha last 
summer, I received almost 500 Christmas 
and New Year cards from all over the 
world, From Poland, Brazil, Italy, Germany 
and England they came—from Sweden, 
Japan, the British Solomon Islands, almost 
every state in the United States, and many 
other places, I can’t tell you what a lift to 
my morale these messages of support and 
encouragement gave at a time when it was 
especially hard to be separated from my 
husband, children, and friends, 


I hope to get the opportunity to thank 
individually each person who sent me a 
greeting, but so far I have not been able to, 
Therefore I should like to take this means 
of expressing my gratitude and appreciation 
to each one who sent a card. Unless you 
have been in prison yourself, especially 
when there is no one “ of like mind” with 
you, you just cannot know how much 
meaning these messages carry, Thank you 
all so much, and thanks to Peace News for 
the stories it carried on Omaha Action and 
for the generally wonderful service it is 
doing for the peace movement around the 
world. 


And “ Welcome Out” to your editor and 
the other leaders of the Direct Action Com- 
mittee who realised how important it was 
for them to relinquish their posts of leader- 
ship in the Harrington project and go to 
prison for two months as an indication of 
their real commitment to their convictions. 
How wisely they made their choice !— 
MARJORIE SWANN, 2845 Sussex Road, 
Trevose, Pennsylvania, 


Considering disarmament 


(WINHE most significant thing about the 

Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament is 
not that it has made the demand for uni- 
lateral disarmament acceptable to many 
thousands who would previously have re- 
garded it as treachery, but that it has 
brought millions to consider that disarma- 
ment by some method is essential, A con- 
siderable portion of those millions have 
gone on to see that unilateral action by 
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Britain is an important step towards world 
disarmament, but the first thing was to 
make them consider the issue at all. 


I think this should be borne in mind by 
the author of the unnecessarily brief and 
highly critical report of the Peace Picket 
which has just started in Buckingham Palace 
Road, London, which has dared to include 
British Peace Committee leaflets amongst 
those it is giving out. Could we not be told 
what other leaflets it is using ? 


A few years ago the British Peace Com- 
mittee was moribund, Its only function 
seemed to be to endorse the foreign policy 
Statements of Stalin’s Russia. To-day 
although Communist influence is probably 
still strong, the BPC has been caught in the 
wave of popular feeling for disarmament; it 
is attracting thousands where only dozens 
came a few years ago. And it is doing this 
not just as part of a backwash from the 
CND, but by playing its own part in organ- 
ising activities which heighten the interest of 
at least part of the community, particularly 
the political left, in the key issue of dis- 
armament, 

If a trade unionist can be brought out on 
a demonstration organised by the BPC he is 
more likely to be reached by CND and 
pacifist propaganda than if he sits at home 
because the appeal of the “ unilateral” 
bodies is too “intellectual” for his taste. 
Ife will have taken a first step in recognis- 
ing that disarmament is essential, 


There is no need to shelve our unilater- 
alism in order to co-operate with the BPC. 
Let us swallow any sectarian pride we may 
have and work with bodies such as this as 


far as is useful and _ possible—TED 
BERROW, “Hillcrest,” Windmill Hill, 
Alton, Hants. 

Self-government 


ON one page of Peace News (February 

12) Fenner Brockway declares: “ The 
advance of Africa to freedom is fantastic.” 
On the next page, the growth of Plaid 
Cymru (the self-government party in Wales) 
is reported, 

A week earlier Mr. Macmillan was say- 
ing in Cape Town: “. . . according in- 
dependence to India, Ceylon, Malaya and 
Ghana ... and the other countries . . 
is the only way to establish the future of 
the Commonwealth and of the free world 
on sound foundations.” 

In Wales, the campaign for self-govern- 
ment is not only a contribution to a free 
world on sound foundations; it is also a 
fight for the survival of a nationality which, 
during its centuries of self-government, 
made a glorious contribution to European 
literature. As one patriot put it: “No 
nation can continue to exist if it must sub- 
mit to be governed by a more powerful 
nation, however benevolent that government 
may be.” 

We who seek world peace should there- 
fore rejoice in the growth of the movement 
for self-government in Wales—“ the oldest 
of England's colonies” as someone called 
her.—GLYN JAMES, 9 Darren Terrace, 
Ferndale, Rhondda, 


Education for all 


A SCHEME to bring education to the 

under-developed areas of the world has 
been initiated. It is the UNESCO Gift 
Coupon Plan and it aims to take the first 
step at overthrowing poverty, disease and 
ignorance by promoting education for many 
who are unable to obtain it, 


Individuals or organisations who are in- 
terested should contact Gift Coupon Office, 
UNESCO, Place de Fontenoy, Paris 7, 
France, 


CORNWALL. West Haven, Widemouth Bay, 
Bude. High-class vegetarian food reform guest 
house, overlooking sea and sandy beach. Home 
produce and baking. Miss Amy Halliwell. 
Widemouth Bay 275. (V.C.A.) 
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‘PEACE, FREEDOM AND THE ROOTS OF WAR 


By David McReynolds 


Our American contributor continues his series of monthly articles in a discussion 
of pacifism, freedom and the status quo. 


David McReynolds is Editorial Secretary of Liberation magazine (New York) 


and a member of the National Committee of the Socialist Party. 


He is also on 


the Executive Committee of the US War Resisters’ League and was arrested last 
year for taking part in a demonstration against Civil Defence. 


AM writing this article in my office at midnight, trying to pull. together 
something meaningful and coherent on the political problems which pacifists 
face, and to get it in the mail in time for my deadline. 


And yet the events of the day have 
caused me to scrap my original out- 
line for this article and to deal in- 
stead with the question of freedom, 
and a brief discussion of the roots 
of war. 


Earlier today I had spoken to a college 
group on the problems of peace, and was 
asked by a young girl why it was, if I 
really believed in co-existence with the 
Soviet Union, that I had stated I was an 
anti-Communist. How, she asked, could 
I really be for peace if I insisted on 
attacking the Soviet bloc. (Needless to 
say, I had also attacked the policies of 
the American Bloc with great vigour, but 
this did not seem to bother the girl.) 


I am disturbed by this question—which was 
asked in all good faith—because it is a 
question 1 have frequently encountered 
in the United States, even among paci- 
fists, and which I am sure many of the 
readers of Peace News have also encoun- 
tered. There are two answers to the ques- 
tion. The first is a moral answer. 


A RELIGIOUS VIEW 


For myself the pacifist movement is based 
on a philosophy in which we see each 
individual as a unique, creative, con- 
stantly developing being—capable of love, 
and of being loved. This view of human 
life is fundamentally a religious view 
(even. if those who hold it insist with 
vigour upon their atheism). And it is 
just this view of the nature of individual 
human beings which prevents pacifists 
from shooting holes in people merely 
because the Government orders us to, 
much less to drop atomic bombs on 
whole cities of people. 


And if this is our basis for being pacifists 
(and not simply a sentimental rejection of 
the blood and death of war—for life 
itself begins with blood and ends with 
death) then the pacifist movement is not 
fundamentally a peace movement at all. 
On the contrary, it is a movement of 
struggle—of struggle to liberate the indi- 
vidual from all the repressive institutions 
—economic, political, social and psycho- 
Jogical—which may imprison him. Peace 
is our method, but freedom is our goal. 


Pacifists historically opposed war because it 
was a terrible violation of the dignity and 
freedom of men and women. We oppose 
war today not only for this original 
reason, but also because war may now 
destroy the human race and thus end the 
struggle—so hard to put into words— 
that man may some day transcend him- 
self. 


BLOCS UNACCEPTABLE 


Ard it is therefore precisely this basic 
philosophy of the pacifist movement 
which leaves us hostile to the Soviet bloc, 
as well as to the Western bloc. It is 
because we have seen in the Soviet Union 
even more clearly than in England or the 
United States the wholesale destruction of 
freedom that as pacifists we cannot accept 
the present Governments of cither East 
or West. Because we are pacifists we 
cannot struggle violently against either 
Communism or Capitalism. 


Because we are also rational men living in 
the sixth decade of the Twentieth Century 
we know that even our fellow citizens 
who are non-pacifists must now give up 
the institution of war. But it does not 
follow that in surrendering the institution 


“We can never accept injustice— 
in Hungary or in Mississippi,” 


writes David McReynolds. A 

Russian tank seen dominating a 

Budapest crossroads during the 
1956 revolt, 


of war, we must uncritically accept the 
status quo. 


To make my meaning very clear (and with- 


out meaning to equate Nazi Germany 
with Communist Russia) let me say that 
if a Nazi Government armed with guided 
missiles and nuclear weapons ruled the 
continent of Europe, and even if that 
Government was murdering Jews and 
imposing political tyranny upon tens of 
millions of people, no responsible mem- 
ber of the British Government—let alone 
those of us who are pacifists—could seri- 
ously urge that we deal with Hitler by 
nuclear war. 


We would be compelled to urge “ peaceful 


coexistence” with such a Nazi régime. But 
such a “peaceful coexistence” surely 
would not mean we would accept the 
murder and the tyranny of that régime. 
Pacifists would have to be the very first 
group to seek non-violent means of trans- 
forming or abolishing such a régime. 


To pick a more immediate and realistic 


example, when Anna Kethly, one of the 
Hungarian revolutionary leaders, was in 
New York during the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion to make an appeal to the United 
Nations, I asked her if she, as a socialist, 
believed the West should intervene mili- 
tarily in Hungary to support the Revolu- 
tion. Her reply—coming at a time of 
terrible emotional strain for her—was that 
such military intervention would be 
wrong, that it would not save the Hun- 
garians, that it would destroy them com- 
pletely, and would probably start a World 
War as well. The only hope for Hungary, 
she felt, was the moral pressure of the 
peoples of the world upon the Russians. 
(A moral pressure which was impossible 
to mobilise because Eden and Mollet 
choose that precise moment to invade 
Egypt, thus making themselves accom- 
plices in the crushing of the Hungarian 
Revolution.) 


My first point, therefore, is that while the 


pacifist movement demands that all 
nations renounce the use of violence, and’ 
in that sense we have always stood for 


“peaceful coexistence,” we recognise 
peace as being the necessary pre-condi- 
tion for the real struggle, which is the 
liberation of the human race. Thus we 
can mever accept injustice or tyranny, 
whether in Spain, in South Africa, in 
Mississippi, in Hungary or in Tibet. 


My second point, which is a political point, 
is that we must realise that while to some 
extent armaments. create tension they are 
basically a reflection of tension and dis- 
cord which already existed. The roots of 
war lie deep within our society. The 
Struggle for “‘ peace” is therefore also a 
struggle for social revolution. 


It is for this reason that pacifists must be 
critical of the existing Governments in 
both war camps. We know these Govern- 
ments will not disarm until they are 
forced to do so by mass action from 
below—for real disarmament would mean 
massive social and political changes in 
both the Soviet Union and in the United 
States. 


DISARMAMENT ? 


Consider how long Russia would have con- 
trol of Eastern Europe if she had no 
army to impose that control. Consider 
how long capitalism would survive in the 
United States if it had no Cold War to 
sustain its economy. These are the 
reasons why both Powers talk disarma- 
ment but neither Power makes any honest 
move towards it. The problems we face 
are far too serious to be solved by a 
“Summit ” conference, though I welcome 
such a conference as helping provide us 
with a breathing spell in which we may 
yet accomplish the impossibly difficult, 
historically imperative task of carrying 
through a social revolution. 


Undoubtedly the leading forces within both 


the American and Soviet Governments 
would like to achieve a kind of détente 
which would permit some disarmament 
and which would lessen the danger of 
war breaking out. Such a détente would 
involve an agreement on our part to sur- 
render all claim to Eastern Europe—to 
recognise that area as being clearly in the 
Soviet sphere. And it would involve an 
agreement by the Soviet Union to cease 
revolutionary agitation within those areas 
dominated now by the West. 


SOCIAL CHANGE 

Such an agreement is better than war-—-as 
a friend of mine put it, ‘‘ Imperialist 
peace is better than imperialist war.” It 
does not, however, solve the question of 
war, but only postpones it for a while, 
since the basic conflicts would remain un- 
solved and the two blocs would remain 
armed. 


It is because I cannot be satisfied with 
“peace in our time,” because I know we 
must finally and ultimately disarm our 
Governments, that I refuse to accept the 
status quo on either side, but press for-- 
ward instead for mass action for peace 
and social change in both Power blocs 
and throughout the world. 


It is this recognition on my part that dis- 
armament can only occur if it is coupled 
with social change that underlies my own 
approach to the politics of pacifism and 
is the reason why I personally have felt. 
it necessary to take an active part in 
helping rebuild some kind of democratic 
socialist movement in the United States. 
It is for this reason also that whatever I 
may write on the question of politics and 
pacifism will always be based on the 
moral assumption that pacifism is not a 
peace movement, but a movement for 
freedom. 


WORLD REFUGEE YEAR 


Target hit and doubled 


By the Rev. John Pellow 


- BRITAIN has hit the £2,000,000 
target set for World Refugee 


Year.” 

This was the news announced recently 
by Tony Shaw, the Year’s organising secre- 
tary in the United Kingdom. The appeal 
has caught the public’s imagination so much 
in these last months that it has been thought 
sensible to double the target to £4,000,000. 

This, in itself, will be a record if it is 
achieved. It is certain that at least one 
other record has been smashed, and it 
seems that another may well be before very 
long. The first certain record was set up by 
the television appeal made in June, 1959, by 
Field Marshal Montgomery. His “ Bob-a- 
Nob” appeal has brought in £54.949. At 
an average of 30s. a gift this is a record 
amount for any television appeal. 


The appeal which is well on the way to 
becoming a record is that made by Lady 
Churchill on BBC sound radio during the 
week before Christmas. In that broadcast 
Lady Churchill asked us to put an extra 
name and present on our Christmas list. 
A present for the refugees. Less gifts have 
been received than in the Montgomery 
appeal. Yet, at an average of £3 per gift 
£52,920 has been received and they are still 
arriving. 


GIFTS SMALE AND LARGE 


A year ago when I was living in that 
first “ refugee hut ” on a Stepney bomb-site. 
I received a postal order from an old-age 
pensioner of 95. It was for 2s, 6d. While 
there have been some very large gifts, like 
that for £100,000 from Sir Henry Price, the 
great thing has been the way in which the 
old and the young have taken World 
Refugee Year to themselves. 

The boys of the Royal Grammar School, 


Newcastle, were asked to bring in some 
money from their Christmas presents. There 


were 900 boys and they brought back over 
£1,000. 


A handicapped school in North London 
collected £60. A Borstal Institution has held 
an exhibition. (in the same line of business 
a man convicted of theft and serving a 
term of imprisonment in Dartmoor, made 
arrangements to pay back the money he 
stole—plus £2 “for the refugees”). The 
girls of Kingswood Junior School have 
collected over £60 and have made a 
wonderful scrap book which they presented 
to us at the Crystal Palace Refugee Hut. 
One of them bakes cakes which she sells 
during her lunch hour for the refugees. 


We still have a long way to go. As a 
country we have just about given away one 
loaf of bread each to World Refugee Year. 
By comparison Sweden has achieved 3s. 6d. 
per head. However, I am glad that I have 
had some small part in this Year. A sober 
judgement given by the United Nations’ 
High Commissioner for Refugees is that the 
success of this Year means that those en- 
gaged in camp clearance have been put 
five years ahead in their work. Because of 
what you have done—or what you can still 


do—someone has been given five more years 
to live. 


JS ERAN ARAN AARRANAAARAAANAAARSOT, 


St. Christopher School 
LETCHWORTH 


‘ 


A school some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 


community of 


years) and 100 adults practising educa- 
tion on sane and successful modern 


lines. Applications now being con- 
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sidered for next year. 
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TERMS: Cash with order, 3d. per word, mia. 
2s. 6d. (Box No. Is. extra). Please don't send stamps 
in payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.!. 


Please send advertisements by first post Monday 
morning. 
MEETINGS 


os KE CARE OF YOUR EYES,’ Michael Rosas 

i Caxton Hall, Monday, March 
21, 7.30 p.m. 2s. 6d. London Natara!l Health 
Society. Details: 33, Sinclair Rd.. W.14. 


ACCOMMODATION 


HOMELY ACCOMMODATION and _ jolly good 
food for visitors and permanent guests. | CANOon- 
bury 1340. Telkea Shayler, 27, Hamilton Pk., 
London, N.5. 

HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 

A VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE in the heart 
of the Lake District. Rothay Bank, Grasmere, ey 
morland, offers comfortable rooms and expertly 
planned meals, attention to those requiring rest as 
well as facilities for walkers, climbers, motorists. 
Large garden with view of the fells. Isabel James. 
Telephone ; Grasmere 334. 

OLDS—Vegetarian Guest House for peace 
fetes “te southern slopes of the Cotswold Hills 
in four-acre garden. Apply for Brochure to Kath- 
leen Keleney, Coombe Lodge, Wotton-under-Edge, 
Glos. 

VON : Four-berth caravan, farm near 
Aga aorta Private site. Jones, Bodryn, 
Dinasdinlle, Caernarvon. oe te ; 

CK—Visit the Lake istrict for your 
nepeaters year. Highfield Vegetarian House, The 
Heads, offers beautiful scenery, good food, comfort, 
friendly atmosphere. Write Mr. & Mrs. Lusby 
(V.C.A. Members). Tel. 508. F P - ‘ 

N-ON-SEA. Peaceful and exhilarating. 
Bice pepe overlooking famous Greensward and 
sea Entirely vegetarian food reform. Liliah and 
Aldo Vezza, Sandy Point Esplanade. Tel.: 691. 


AY (Cornwall). <A friendly holiday at 
inthe Corisande Guest House. Comfortable. 
Good food. Excursions. Private path to sands. 
Excellent bathing. Well recommended. Summer 
terms from £7 10s. Free brochure 4 from Douglas 
Bishop, ‘‘ Littlestone,”’ Dawlish, Devon. 

LODGE (PN), Beltinge, Kent. Ideal 
ee ane week-end, a conference, or holidays. 
Send for brochure. 

PERSONAL 
ot ACTIONIST desperately needs ‘accom: 
perenne self and 13-year-old son _within easy 
reach Central London. Hampstead-Kengsington? Pre- 
fer unfurnished /semi-furnished. Mod. rent. Frances 
Edwards, 1 Lanercost Rd., London, S.W.2. 


ICATING, shorthand, typing, translations. 
miei Eyles, 10, Beaconsfield Rd., London, N.11. 
ENT 3324. : 

FAMILY PLANNING requisites by post anywhere. 
Booklet and price list free under plain cover. 
Premier Laboratories (Box 60), 333 Gray's Ian 
Road, W.C.1. 


: 1336943 


the Secretary, Peace News, 5, Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.1 J 
ONAL TRAVEL. Clause 83 of the 
He sania Regulations allows objectors 
to vaccination to enter other countries: without 
vaccination certificates. Further information from 
National Anti-Vaccination League, 2nd Floor, 26/28 
Warwick Way, London, S.W.1 
WAR RESISTERS’ INTERNATIONAL welcomes 
gifts of foreign stamps and undamaged airmail 
covers. Please send to WRI, 88 Park Av., Enfield, 
nia agit LITERATURE 
‘s OLDEST SOCIALIST WEEKLY— 
Pin tans; fortevisht and consistently against war— 
the ‘‘ Socialist Leader.”* Indispensable to members 
of the PPU who want up-to-date information of 
home and world politics. Threepence weekly. 
Obtainable from your newsagent or from 48 
Dundas St.. Glasgow, Cl, and 6 Endsleigh St., 
London, W.C.1. 

-RISM. Information and literature re- 
Wetines he Faith and Practice of the Religious 
Society of Friends. free on application to Friends 
Home Service Cttee., Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1. 

BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


COMBE MARTIN. N. Devon. Market Garden 
with large heated greenhouse, poultry houses, retail 
rounds, available March. Caravan accommodation. 
Suitable young couple. Rent £2 per week or would 
consider sale with building site. Box 845. 


SURANCE for Total Abstainers—Low 
BO xian No-Claim Bonus. (Trans- 
ferable from other Companies) 20% One Year to 
50% Four Years. For Details and Free Advice on 
all Insurance Matters—A. M. Pay & Co.. Insurance 
Brokers, 45, Bulwer Road, Leytonstone, El! LEY 


Sle FOR SALE 


SUCCESSFUI. MEETINGS NEED BOOKSTALLS. 
Up-to-date selections of books and _ pamphiets 
supplied ‘on sale or return for mectings of all 
kinds. Housmans Bookshop, the Peace News book- 
sellers, 5 Caledonian Road, King's Cross, London, 
N.1. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
3 NEWS OFFICE is open up to 9 p.m. 
We wc cgoaday evening for the sale of books and 
stationery, and for voluntary help with the dispatch 
of Peace News. Visitors welcomed (Mon, to Fri.. 
230 a.m. to p.m.) S Caledonian Road, 


London, N.1. 


English people support 
Self-government 
for WALES 


Peace-lovers especially want f eed=m 
for All nations 
write for 


WELSH NATIONALIST AIMS = éd. 


by Gwynfor Evans 
WHICH WAY TO FREEDOM! fs, 
by Gene Sharp 
and tell of your support 
PLAID CYMRU 
(WE! SH FREEDOM PARTY) 
8 Queen Street Cardiff 


The problem of the 
Middle West: Having too much 


And they tell you they shouldn't give it away! 


[Ast week I wrote about America’s reaction to the supreme issue of war and 
peace as I had sensed it during my visit to the towns of the West Coast. 


[ would have liked this week to comment 
on world news as it affects Africa and the 
colonies. Big things are happening—the 
effects of the Prime Minister’s visit to South 
Africa and of de Gaulle’s bomb test in the 
Sahara, the Kenya conference in London. 
But I hear only whispers. I do not know. 


A week ago, I complained that the 
Western newspapers give little world news. 
Since then I have been travelling over the 
vast Middle West lying between Chicago 
and the Rockies, a plain of endless farms. 
They have been covered with snow, glisten- 
ing white to the horizons, relieved only by 
clumps of leafless trees and the red barns 
and outhouses grouped round the farmers’ 
homes, 


This is the area of America which was 
isolationist, which wanted nothing to do 
with the outside world. 


The fear of Communism and of nuclear 
war has scared the Middle West from isola- 
tionism, but Europe and Africa, even 
Washington and New York, still seem far 
away. The newspapers have even less news 
of the world than on the West Coast. 


Yet this vast farm belt has been brought 
very near to the rest of the world by its 
own success. 


Storage bins 


I have driven by car nearly 1,000 miles, 
north, south, east and west. (One 90 mile 
drive through a snow blizzard when we 
could see only five yards ahead I shall not 
forget!) 

The corn and wheat yielded by this wide, 
rich land are too abundant to feed even the 
180,000,000 people of America. Where is 
this life-giving surplus to go? 


At present the corn is stored in “ Butler’s 
Bins”, bins as large as houses each holding 
over 3,000 bushels of corn. I saw hundreds 
of them, standing in gleaming silver rows, 
like an army of giant space-men on parade. 


The Government buys the surplus corn 
from the farmers and stores it here. For 
what purpose? For a war crisis? No one 
seems to know. 


| was told that hundreds of thousands of 
bushels of wheat are similarly stored in the 
holds of waiting rows of ships at the ports. 
Why? There would be little left of them 
if the bombs began to fall in war. 


I saw these bins, lt heard of the ships, 
with anger. T closed my eyes and there 
came vividly to my mind hunger, literal 
hunger, as I have seen it in Asia and Africa. 
The beseeching eyes of children, potbellied 
not from satiation but starvation. The span 


1. Send notices to arrive first post Mon. 


2. Include Date, TOWN, Time, Place (hall, street): 
nature of event; speakers, organisers (and secretary § 
address). 

Friday. February 26 
ALTON: 7.45 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho., Church 


St. Discussion on Direct Action. Cllr. E. F. G. 
Haig. CND. 
BRISTOL: 7 p.m. 35 Sylvan Way, Sea_ Malls, 


‘“ Putting over Pacifism “—GQwen Brown. PPU. 
KENDAL: 7.30 p.m. Town Hall. Modern War: 
A Challenge to Christians. Canon Holtby, James 
Dodds Drummond, Rev. Tom Wardle, Rev. L. 
Lazenby. Chair: Frank Dale. FoR, PPU. s 
LONDON, E.C.2: 12.30 & 1.30 p.m. St. Botolph's 
Church, Bishopsgate. *“ Christianity & World 
Affairs’: Rev. Reg. Sorensen, MP. Adm. free. 


NPC. 
Saturday, February 27 

LEEDS: 2. 30 pm. Friends Mtg., Ho., Carlton 
Hill, Woodhouse Lane. AGM. Yorkshire Area 
PPU. 

LEICESTER: 9 a.m. 
Old Derby Rocket Site. 
University of Leicester. 


Sunday, February 28 

BIRMINGHAM 29: 5 p.m. ‘* Woodbrooke.”’ Selly 

. “The Need of this Hour—Trained Peace- 
makers.”’ Rev. Leslie Hayman. 

LONDON, S.W.1: 10 am. to 5 p.m. Denison 
House, Vauxhall Bdg. Rd. ‘“ Future Plans". All 
supporters of Direct Action Committee welcome. 
DAC. 


March from Leicester to 
Details from lan Stewart, 


By 
FENNER 
BROCKWAY 
MP 


Chairman, Movement for Colonial Freedom 


of life of the people only 30 years because 
of ceaseless malnutrition. 


The last report of the United Nations 
Food and Agricultural Organisation told 
how production is now keeping abreast with 
the world’s growth of population—but it 
added that the geographical distribution of 
the production is unequal, that most of it 
is in North America. 


In North America, where the standard 
of life is already the highest on earth, where 
the corn and wheat are needed least! 
Where it cannot be sold, where it can only 
be stored. Whilst, less than three days’ 
journey by plane, there are millions of 
men, women and children (except that they 
are dark-skinned, just like the farmers’ 
children whom I saw returning in buses 
from school}—millions of human _ beings 
who never have enough to eat. 


In a little town called Spirit Lake, which 
still has something of the character of a 
Western film, I was told by an official of 
the Department of Agriculture that it would 
be no use sending America’s surplus corn 
to Asia and Africa because their peoples 
do not like corn. The recollection came to 
me of the children there who scrounge for 
anything eatable in the dustbins. 


At the University in Minneapolis a pro- 
fessor argued that a gift of America’s sur- 
plus food to the world’s starving millions 
would upset the mechanism of the world’s 
economy. Australia would not be able to 
maintain her prices in South East Asia. 
The food growers of Africa would be 
ruined. 


“*Gosh!”, exclaimed a student when 
he heard this objection. “When we want 
to give away arms, there’s no difficulty! ” 
There would be no difficulty about food 
if we were really determined to end 
hunger in the world. 


Why should not the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organisation of the United Nations 
pay the Australian and African farmers 


Monday, February 29 

COVENTRY: 7.30 p.m. West Methodist School- 
room, Station St. ‘' Divided Germany—Bridgehead 
or Bridge.’’ Rev. Leslie Hayman. Comradeship of 
Christian Endeavour. 

LONDON, S.W.1: 10.530 a.m. and 2.15 p.m. 
Ebury Rdg. Ho., Ebury Bdg. Rd. London Appellate 
Tribunal for COs. Public admitted. 

LONDON, W.1: 10 a.m. Ceylon Tea Centre. 
Opening of Oxfam Exhibition. WRI. 

Tuesday, March 1 

BRIGHTON : 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho., Ship 
St. “‘ A United Nations Constabulary.’ Discussion 
of a memorandum prepared by a group of the 
Friends Peace Committee. SoF with PPU, FoR and 
UNA 


LEEDS: 7.45 p.m. Methodist Internationa) House, 
Headingley. ‘The Need of This Hour—Trained 
Peacemakers.'’ Rev. Leslie Hayman. 

Wednesday, March 2 

LONDON, N.I: & p.m. 5, Caledonian Rd. 
“Pacifist Politics." Arlo Tatum. Pacifist Youth 
Action Group. 

Thursday, March 3 
LONDON, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho. ‘‘Anti- 


Semitism."* S. W. Stuart, BSc of the Central 
Jewish Lecture Committee. Joint FoR and PPU 
meeting. 


Friday, March 4 
TORQUAY: 7.30 p.m. ‘* South View,"’ Brons- 
hill Kd. *‘ Speaking Peace in America.” Hilda 
Klenze. Torbay Group PPU and FoR. 


Saturday, March 5 


PLYMOUTH: 3 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho., Swarth- 
more Hal!, Mutley Plain. Devon and Cornwall 
AGM followed by tea and Public Meeting, *‘ Speak- 
ing Peace in America.” Hilda Kienze. PPU. 

WINCHESTER: 3 p.m. Congregational Church 
Hall, Jewry St. AGM. Southern Area PPU. 
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for their stocks, pool it with this wasting 
surplus food of America, and then distri- 
bute it where the need is greatest? 


That could be done from a world fund, 
to which all nations would contribute, if we 
were as serious to save life as we are in 
our preparations to destroy life. 


Lord Boyd Orr, when he was head of the 
UN Food and Agricultural Organisation, 
made great constructive proposals directed 
to this end. His proposals were rejected. 


It is time we campaigned for positive 
international planning on this scale again. 
These “ Butler’s Bins” in America’s Middle 
West are an affront to the conscience of 
mankind. 


I have found many people in America 
whose human instincts are outraged by the 
presence of these limitless stores of unused 
food in a world of widespread hunger. 
But we must not leave it to America. 


The peoples of all the nations who belong 
to the one-third of the world which has 
more than enough must combine in an 
organised international effort to end un- 
necessary hunger. 


The affluent nations have not yet ended 
privation among sections of their own 
people. The fundamental Freedoms ac- 
claimed by America and Britain during the 
last war included Freedom from Want. 


When are we going to apply it within our 
own nations? When are we going to begin 
the bigger task of applying it to the world? 

No hungry person on earth. This should 
be the crusading aim of all who love people 
and who love peace. 


Copyright in India and Africa reserved te 
author. 


Surplus is expensive 


TPHE United States Federal Govern- 
ment now has some $9,000,000,000 
tied up in surplus commodities. 

The wheat programme alone costs $1,500,000 
a day, and there is now enough surplus 
wheat being stored at Government ex- 
pense to feed the US. for two and a half 
years. 

President Eisenhower suggested to Congress 
on February 9 that the “soil bank” 
should be increased from 28,000,000 acres 
to 60,000,000. 

The “ soil bank ” is the scheme under which 
the U.S. Government tries to reduce farm 
surpluses by paying farmers to take land 
out of production, 

The Department of Agriculture estimated 
that the President's suggested expansion 
would raise the annual cost of the 
“bank ” from $375,000,000 (£134,000,000) 

to $857,000,000 (£312,500,000). 


WINCHESTER : 7.30 p.m. Congregational Church 
Hall, Jewry St. Film show & Public Meeting. * 
Against Nuclear Weapons: Austin Underwood. 
Southern Region CND & PPU. 

Sunday, March 6 

EXETER: 3 p.m. Combe Farm, Dunsford, Nr. 
Exeter, ‘* Speaking Peace in America."' Hilda 
Klenze. Exeter Peace Group. 


Wednesday, March 9 
ST. LEONARDS: 7 p.m. 78A, Norman Road. 
Monthly Meeting. “The Fellowship Party." 
Charles Haworth. PPU 
Friday, March 11 
EPSOM: 7.30 p.m. Lecture Hall, Upper High 
St. Forum—‘‘ For and Against CND."* Speakers: 
Freya Smith and Lorna Haynes. Epsom YCND. 
Saturday and Sunday, April 2 aad 3 
ABERGELE: Gasswood Guest House. Sat. tea- 
Sun. tea. Week-end Conference. 17s. inclusive. 
Bookings quickly please to: Liew Lloyd, 25, Der- 
went Ave., Prescot, Lancs. North West Area PPU. 


Every week ! 


SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 


LONDON: 72 Oakley Sq., N.W.1. Weekend 
work camps take place whenever possible. Phone 
PUS 3195. Work for needy sections of the com- 
munity. IVS 


TUESDAYS 
MANCHESTER: 1[-2 p.m. Deansgate Blitz Site 
Christian Pacifist open-air meeting. MPF. 
WEDNESDAYS 


LONDON: 8 p.m., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. Pacifist 
Youth Action Group 
wy 
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MILITARISM REVIVED 

Germany and 

nuclear weapons 


MPHE present position of West Ger- 

man forces and nuclear weapons 
was outlined by the Defence Corres- 
pondent of The Times on February 10. 


The following missiles were listed : 


Matador (a sub-sonic ground-to-ground mis- 
sile, with a range of 950 miles)—-The Ger- 
man Air Force began training with these 
Jast year, 


Mace (a development of the Matador, with 
a reported range of 950 miles)—-The Bun- 
destag defence committee approved an 
appropriation of £40,000,000 in December 
for the purchase of Mace missiles. 


Honest John (a free-flight rocket, with a 
range of 15 miles)—The German Army 
has 29 Honest Johns, two mobile firing 
ramps, and eight cement warheads, 

Sergeant (a ground-to-ground missile, with 
a solid propellant and a range of about 
60 miles)—The Bundestag defence com- 
mittee last month approved its purchase 
for the German Army. 


All these weapons could be used with 
nuclear warheads, 


/ AIRCRAFT 


In the aircraft field the German Air Force 
bas on order 640 Starfighter F104G jet air- 
craft, which can be used as fighter-bombers, 
interceptors, or for reconnaissance, and 282 
Fiat G 91 fighter-bombers. Some of these 
aircraft could carry nuclear weapons, 


Germany is also scheduled to contribute 
to NATO nine missile battalions with a 
total of 288 missiles and 36 firing ramps. 

About two per cent of the Bundeswehr 
are to be trained in the use of these dual- 
purpose weapons, (NATO plans call for the 
setting up overall of 125 missile battalions 
by 1963.) 

Nuclear ammunition for all German mis- 
siles and aircraft is kept in American 
custody, and could be released only by the 
supreme allied commander, Europe (General 
Norstad). 


Dual-purpose weapons in the army are 
kept at corps and divisional level, where 
they are centrally controlled by the 
Supreme Commander. Brigades in the Ger- 
man Army are equipped with conventional 
weapons only. 


Michael*Scott’s answer to 


TO AN AFRICAN 


IS 


CALL 


eBecr 


Sahara A-test 


PEACE CONFERENCE 


‘THE REV. MICHAEL SCOTT, LEADER OF THE SAHARA PROTEST TEAM, TOLD A NEWS CON- 


FERENCE IN ACCRA ON MONDAY: “EVERYWHERE I WENT, THE LEADERSHIP OF GHANA 
AND THE WORK OF THE SAHARA PROTEST TEAM WAS ENTHUSIASTICALLY ACCLAIMED.” 


‘You tired of people? We could start a 


world war. . .’ 


Renounce nuclear weapons 


—40 MPs BACK MOTION TABLED IN_ COMMONS 


OVER 40 Labour back-bench MPs have signed a motion tabled in the House 
of Commons calling for the renunciation of nuclear weapons by Britain. 


The motion was tabled by Frank Allaun, 
MP, on February 17 and has the backing 
of several leading figures in the Victory for 
Socialism movement. 


Frank Allaun told Peace News on Mon- 
day: “I think this is the first motion ever 
to appear on the Order Paper urging re- 
nunciation of the H-bomb. So far it has 
been signed by 43 Labour MPs.” 

The motion, tabled for “an early day,” 
reads: 

“That this House deplores Her 
Majesty's Government’s decision to in- 
crease arms expenditure, involving further 
waste of scientific, technological and 
financial resources, which should be de- 
voted to human needs, rejects the nuclear 
arms policy which threatens the suicide 
of Great Britain and the annihilation of 
mankind, while providing no defence, and 
calls upon Her Majesty’s Government to 
give a positive lead for peace and total 


THE M.CF. ORGANISES CONTINUAL ACTIVITY IN SUPPORT OF 
FULL FREEDOM FOR THE PEOPLES IN SOUTH AFRICA AND IN 
COLONIAL AND UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Individual membership 6s., affiliation 10s. 6d. 


Book tickets from the M.C.F. now for 


«¢ AFRICA FREEDOM DAY’? CONCERT 


FESTIVAL HALL on Sunday APRIL 17 at 2.30 p.m. 


TOP-RANK AFRICAN AND INTERNATIONAL STARS ! 


Tickets: 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s., 12s. 6d., 15s., 20s. 


Movement for Colonial Freedom 
374 Grays Inn Road, London, W.C.1. (TER 1078) 


disarmament through international agree- 
ment by renouncing the testing and pro- 
duction of nuclear weapons and the use 
of our soil for nuclear bases, thereby 
making possible a cut in arms expendi- 
ture and liberating resources for the im- 
provement of living standards in Great 
Britain and the under-developed 
countries.” 


The first six MPs to sign were: Frank 
Allaun, Mrs. Judith Hart, Richard Kelley, 
Laurence Pavitt, Thomas Swain and Stephen 
Swingler. Four of these are new Members. 


Other names appearing with the motion 
were: 


Leslie Hale, Edwin Gooch, Ernest Fernyhough, 
John Forman, William Hamilton, Harold Davies, 
John Paton, Rev. Llywelyn Williams, Alan Brown, 
Wiliam Owen, William Reid, Robert Edwards, 
Walter Monslow and J. Idwal Jones. 


Later additions to this list included: 


George Thomas, George Pargiter, S. O. Davies, 
Charles Royle, Bernard Taylor, Leslie Spriggs, John 
Rankin, John Mackie, Ben Parkin, George Crad- 
dock, Julius Silverman, A. C. Manuel, Mrs. Joyce 
Butler, Tudor Watkins, Harry Gourlay, William 
Warbey, Mrs. Harriet Slater, Konni Zilliacus, Jack 
McCann, Emrys Hughes, John Baird, Maurice 
Edelman and Arthur Lewis. 


The Anglican clergyman was refer- 
ring to response, during his recent 
travels in Tunisia and Morocco, to 
protests against French atomic tests. 


He reported that, following his visit to 
the All Africa People’s Conference in Tunis, 
he had had talks in Morocco with the 
Deputy Prime Minister, Aberrahim Bouabid, 
the leader of the Istaqual Party, Mr. Fassi, 
and the Crown Prince of Morocco. 


Michael Scott’s international team has 
been trying to make a non-violent entry 
into the Sahara testing area. He is now 
suggesting a peace conference to be called 
in Africa by African States to consider: 


@ Emergency measures—including poli- 
tical and economic action—to prevent fur- 
ther Sahara A-tests. 


@ Combined action to bring peace in 
Algeria. 


@ Collective action regarding the Alge- 
rian refugees now augmented by the Sahara 
inhabitants who have crossed into Morocco. 


The conference, he said, might also 
sponsor further direct action—such as flying 
into the testing area as soon as warning 
had been given to aircraft before another 
test. 


Michael Scott arrived in Accra on the 
evening of February 18 after flying from 
Rabat, Morocco. 


The next morning he held consultations 
with Mr. K. A. Gbedemah, Ghana’s Finance 
Minister, and some members of the protest 
team, in the light of the French Govern- 
ment’s announced decision to hold further 
nuclear tests in the Sahara. 


Another protest team member, the French 
pacifist Pierre Martin, left Accra on Feb- 
ruary 18 by air for Dakar and Casablanca. 

He has now recovered completely from 
the effects of a 12-day picket and fast out- 
side the French Embassy in Accra earlier 
this year. 

At the airport last week he said: 

“J want to express to the people of 
Ghana all my sympathy and my thanks 
for their kindness and the efforts they 
made through the Ghana Council for 
Nuclear Disarmament to try to prevent 
the atomic explosion, and this to save the 
honour of France, my country. 

“IT am sad to be leaving Ghana, espe- 
cially after our failure to change the 
minds of the French Government on this 
matter, but I know that for you 
Ghanaians, as for myself, the struggle is 
not finished and will not finish before we 
succeed in stopping all nuclear explosions 
in the whole world. 


‘LET IT BEGIN WITH US” 


“s PTOTAL Disarmament—Let it Begin with 
Us,” is the title of a London meeting 
to be held on March 31. 


It will be at the Central Hall, Weest- 
minster. Prominent pacifists speaking or on 
the platform include Michael Tippett, 
Victor Gollancz, Dr, Donald Soper, Sybil 
Thorndyke and Stuart Morris, Sybil Mor- 
rison will be in the chair, 


“The idea of the meeting,” says the 
organising body, the Peace Pledge Union, 
“is to take the opportunity of current talks 
on total disarmament as a rallying point for 
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a spring and summer campaign for unilat- 
eral disarmament.” 


THE BOYCOTT 


Members of the PPU have been asked 

. . to give consideration to the oppor 
tunity for witness offered by the National 
Boycott Movement and to seek every oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the elimination of 
oppression and misery in South Africa” in 
a resolution adopted by their National 
Council. 

The Union “expresses its abhorrence of 
the policy of apartheid, regrets the attitude 
taken by the British representative at the 
recent discussion at the United Nations, and 
urges all its members to press for a more 
positive stand by the British Government 
against racial discrimination.” 


“ 
. 


